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FOREWORD 





OR at least two generations before the supreme 

tragedy of the Great War the Balkan Peninsula 
enjoyed the reputation of being the powder- 
magazine of Europe: and after the War there 
was much loose talk about the “Balkanization” of 
Europe, as though the word “Balkan” had some 
evil significance for the civilized West. But latterly 
there has been a strange reversal of roles: and 
to-day, while the Balkan states are making rapid 
strides towards peaceful consolidation and have 
begun to shake off the influence of secular feuds, 
middle Europe has become the centre of wide- 
spread terrorist action, and Vienna, not Belgrade 
or Sofia, is the danger point of contemporary 
politics. The fundamental problem which faces 
us in the immediate future is whether some kind 
of co-operation can be achieved between the five 
Danubian states which are the principal heirs of 
the old Habsburg Monarchy. 

The disappearance of the Habsburg State in 
1918 was—it cannot in my opinion be too often 
repeated—the biggest territorial change, effected 
at one fell swoop, in the whole history of modern 
Europe, and its full consequences, economic and 
social no less than political or dynastic, are still 
not realized as they should be. Moreover, the 
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downfall of Austria-Hungary coincided with other 
tremendous events—the great German retreat, the 
liberation of Belgium, the German revolution, the 
fall of William II: all this, combined with the 
civil war in Russia and the conquest of Palestine 
and Syria, completely absorbed the attention of 
contemporary opinion in England, and the light- 
ning series of events on the Danube passed well- 
nigh unnoticed. It was not realized that these 
events constituted an immense popular Revolution 
on the part of hitherto submerged nations and 
races, and also that they were not a mere perverse 
accident, but the logical outcome of several 
generations of misdirected government and wasted 
opportunities on the part of the Habsburg dynasty 
and its advisers. Above all, it was not realized 
that the Monarchy’s dissolution into its component 
parts in the last three months of 1918, was so 
spontaneous and instantaneous as to be already 
an accomplished fact before ever the Peace Con- 
ference could assemble in Paris—indeed, that the 
Allies had no little difficulty in finding any com- 
petent authority on the other side, with whom 
to negotiate an armistice. In one word, it is not 
true that the Allies broke up Austria-Hungary : 
Austria-Hungary broke down. 

A book summarizing in compact and readable 
form the underlying causes of these catastrophic 
events and the main factors in the present situation 
of the five Succession States, has long been badly 
needed in English, and was never more needed 
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to-day, when a spark from the smouldering fire 
of Austria may at any moment cause an explosion. 
It is such a book that Mr. Evans here presents, based 
upon an accurate selection of historical facts and 
supplemented by that personal contact with the 
various Danubian countries without which even 
the profoundest learning would be worthless. He 
has lived for some years in Budapest and Bucharest, 
has kept his ear close to the ground during many 
ominous rumblings and has not been led astray 
by the sentiment or the snobbery of rival pro- 
pagandas. I most earnestly commend it to the 
British student of Central Europe, as a realist 
presentment of the facts in a situation which, 
much as we may regret it, is inextricably inter- 
woven with the general problem of peace and 
disarmament. 


R. W. SetTon-WaATson 
1oth Fune, 1935 
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“Their fine and manly appearance, their proverbial 
predilection for plundering Slavs, their habit of con- 
sidering other people as their slaves and ordering them 
to provide them with food—what else, in sum, is the 
burden of the innumerable books and pamphlets, for 
the Magyars or against them, which have poured 
from the Press in modern times ?”-—‘‘Hungary,” by 
C. A. Macartney. 


OLLOWING the World War, Europe was 
divided into two political camps. On the 
one hand, the group of powers actively discontented 
with the peace treaties included Germany, Hun- 
gary and Italy, and could rely on the sympathies 
of Bulgaria, Soviet Russia and Turkey. On the 
other hand, the powers revolving around France 
anxious to maintain the peace treaties comprised 
Mainly France, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. It was their attitude to- 
wards the peace treaties which determined : the 
foreign policies of the various European countries 
and decided their position in the disarmament 
question. 

Recently, however, certain events have radically 


changed the political aspect of Europe, more 
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especially Hitler’s foreign policy and Russia’s pre- 
occupations in the Far East. Russia and Turkey 
have entered into the status quo camp by signing a 
series of far-reaching non-aggression and mutual 
assistance pacts based on the present frontiers. 
Italy finds her hands tied by the Austrian ques- 
tion and, no longer able to join Germany in an 
aggressive policy towards the territorial and arma- 
ment stipulations of the peace treaties, has gone 
whole-heartedly into the status quo camp. Poland, 
on the other hand, has reached a rather unstable 
understanding with Hitler’s Reich. 

This changed European situation has eliminated 
several danger-points from the map of Europe. 
Berlin has forgotten, at least for the moment, the 
Polish corridor, Danzig and Upper Silesia ; the 
Balkans have become almost an ideal example of 
international goodwill and understanding, while 
Bessarabia no longer causes sleepless nights to the 
politicians of Bucharest. 

One region, however, must still be marked in 
red on the European map, the Danubian basin. 
It was in South-Eastern Europe that the World 
War broke out in 1914, and it would seem very 
possible that if another war were to break out in 
Europe in the next ten years, it would find its 
immediate cause in the Danubian neighbourhood. 

Certainly the future peace of Europe is largely 
dependent on Hitler just as the peace of pre-War 
Europe was dependent on the Kaiser, But it 
must not be forgotten that the last war would not 
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have come when it did if it had not been for the 
political situation in South-Eastern Europe. 

The two chief Danubian problems are the ques- 
tion of Austrian unity with Germany and that of 
Hungary’s acute discontent with her present fron- 
tiers. It is on the solution of these questions that 
the future of the Danubian countries and in a large 
measure that of European peace depends. The 
purpose of this book is to outline the main aspects 
of the Hungarian problem. 


“NO, NO, NEVER” 


Up to the War, Hungary, like Austria, had been 
a State where the ruling race (the Hungarians or 
Magyars) had been in minority. In consequence, 
the peace treaties reduced Hungarian territory to a 
considerable extent. Hungary, however, has never 
become reconciled to the new situation, and has 
bitterly disputed her post-War frontiers ever since 
they received their final form in the peace treaty 
of Trianon. 

“All the evils of the world originate from the 
mistaken and precipitate peace treaties,’ recently 
declared the Hungarian Prime Minister, General 
Gémbés. Nor is this an isolated remark. It is 
implied, if not stated in such a frankly illogical 
form, in innumerable speeches by other responsible 
Hungarian statesmen. It is what the little Mag- 
yars are taught to believe at school, it is what the 
Hungarian priest tells the peasant in the village, 


and it is what the men and women of Budapest 
B 
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read in their daily papers. For fifteen years ‘“‘nem, 
nem, soha’’ (no, no, never) has been the slogan of 
the Hungarian people. 

The existence in Hungary of this state of mind, 
which regards the overthrow of the present frontiers 
as the only solution of Hungary’s many grave 
difficulties, is obviously dangerous for European 
peace and in itself constitutes a Danubian problem. 

Up till now this problem has been in a latent 
form and, with the present distribution of political 
forces in Europe, may remain so for some con- 
siderable time. But it is one of the blackest clouds 
on the European skyline. 

In the meanwhile, this negative and implacable 
Hungarian attitude prevents a solution of the 
serious economic problems now confronting the 
Danubian countries and is, indeed, one of the 
chief causes of these problems. Hungarians assert 
that the breaking up of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and more especially of the Hungarian 
kingdom, is alone responsible for the present 
Danubian crisis. However, apart from the fact 
that this crisis is largely a result of the world crisis, 
it is not difficult to find other essentially Danubian 
reasons for a Danubian crisis. 

The most obvious and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is the low price of grain on the world market, 
which has an incalculable effect on this great grain- 
producing area. While it is true that the world 
crisis has rendered this price artificially low, it is 
none the less certain that American low cost grain- 
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production has brought the Danubian producer 
face to face with a great problem of a more or less 
permanent character which certainly cannot be 
solved solely by frontier rectifications. Another 
obvious reason for the Danubian crisis is the 
exceptionally high tariff wall stretching along all 
the Danubian frontiers. These tariff walls are 
mainly a result of the political tension existing in 
this region, a tension which is largely caused by 
Hungary’s tactics and attitude towards the peace 
treatics. 

On the other hand it must be recognized that if 
the peace settlement is far from being the sole 
cause of present difficulties, it did contribute in no 
small measure to bring them about. Austria-Hun- 
gary have formed an economic unit of a very fair 
type, for a long period, and the creation of new 
economic frontiers inevitably implied an economic 
upheaval. But the peace treaties cannot be con- 
demned on this ground. They were based on 
the principle of the self-determination of peoples ; 
that is to say, on ethnographical and not on eco- 
nomic considerations. This principle is to-day 
universally accepted, and is, indeed, employed by 
the most ardent critics of the treaties as the basis of 
their criticisms. No Hungarian has ever ventured 
tO suggest that the frontiers of Austria-Hungary 
should have been maintained in their pre-War 
form. So that if the treaty of Trianon had fixed 
the frontiers in accordance with Hungary’s plea 
at Versailles, the economic result would have been 
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the same: a break-up of the Habsburg economic 
unit with the resultant economic upheaval. 

Colonel House, the outstanding American per- 
sonality at the Peace Conference, puts this very 
clearly. ‘“The whole economic and transport struc- 
ture of the Austro-Hungarian Empire had, for 
instance, been devised to cut across the lines of 
nationality, and the whole purpose of the con- 
ference was to re-establish those lines of nationality. 
Many economic sinews, some arteries even, had 
thus to be severed ; yet this necessity was unavoid- 
able and amply realized at the time.” 

The question which is of interest to-day is not 
what would have happened if the treaties had been 
framed differently in 1920, but what would happen 
if the treaties were altered now. The fifteen years 
which have passed by since the signing of the Treaty 
of Trianon have created new economic facts. The 
tendency toward economic autonomy which has, 
unfortunately, been very marked all over the world 
since the War has been particularly acute on the 
banks of the Danube. During these fifteen years 
the new countries have themselves become eco- 
nomic units. These autonomous tendencies have 
made the political frontiers very real economic 
boundaries, which cannot be destroyed without 
serious economic disturbances. The reality of 
these economic boundaries is, perhaps, most clearly 
shown by the striking differences in commodity 
prices in the various countries. For example, the 
price of wheat in Czechoslovakia is roughly twice 
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that prevailing on the Hungarian market, and in 
the event of a part of Slovakia being handed over 
to Hungary this would inevitably create grave 
difficulties for the farmers of that region. More- 
over, this autonomy of the Danubian countries is 
no longer a mere question of tariff figures, the 
tariffs have created concrete realities, such as the 
conversion of peasants into industrial workers, the 
building of factories, etc. 

However, it is a fact that the Danubian coun- 
tries can, in an important degree, supply each 
Other’s wants, and it is generally recognized that 
some form of Danubian economic confederation 
would be of enormous value. Various plans for a 
Solution on these lines have been put forward, 
notably by France and Italy. But inevitably, 
though unfortunately, these plans always reflect the 
political interests of the countries advancing them, 
which renders them inacceptable by all the inter- 
ested parties. 

While there is no lack of plans, and even of good 
plans, there is an absence of goodwill, which is the 
Primary condition of every plan of economic 
collaboration. M. Titulescu, Rumanian foreign 
Minister, pointed out last year that : .. . “Economic 
agreements can greatly reduce political difficulties. 
Applied on a large scale, they can reduce the 
importance of frontiers and, practised in good faith, 
they can achieve their complete spiritualization.” 
Hungarian leaders have, however, repeatedly 
Stated that they are not ready to enter into any 
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far-reaching economic arrangement on the present 
political basis. They subordinate economic to 
political interests and are obviously afraid of 
undertaking anything which would stabilize the 
present frontiers. 

But whatever its political value, the idea of the 
spiritualization of frontiers put forward by M. 
Titulescu is extremely interesting. Wherever Hun- 
gary’s frontiers are fixed, the Danubian region is 
such an entangled web of nationalities that the 
existence of large minorities is inevitable, and the 
only satisfactory solution is a complete change in 
the relation between the different peoples. The 
reduction of the importance of frontiers by eco- 
nomic and all other means is a political method 
which cannot be too strongly encouraged by the 
Western countries which are, so to speak, above 
the battle. 

It seems singularly unfortunate that some Eng- 
lishmen have approached this problem in a spirit 
of narrow partisanship which can only increase the 
bitterness of the Danubian peoples. I have, 
myself, attended a meeting at Budapest where the 
name of Czechoslovakia was greeted by loud cat- 
calls and hissing. This meeting was addressed by 
two British M.P.s. 


Revisionism and Peace 

It is impossible to consider the Danubian ques- 
tion as an isolated one independent of other Euro- 
pean questions. First, it must be obvious that one 
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cannot raise the question of revising one treaty 
without raising that of the others. A large number 
of British M.P.s appear to favour a plebiscite in 
Transylvania, Slovakia, etc. If they are logical, 
they would also advocate a plebiscite in Austria, 
in Memel, in Upper Silesia, in Danzig, in Pomorze. 
If they are interested in the fate of Hungarian 
minorities, how is it that their interest does not 
extend to the singularly tragic fate of the Germans 
in» the Italian Tyrol? The only answer these 
Members of Parliament could make would be to 
point to the limits imposed by political realities 
and the overriding interest of world peace. Let us, 
then, examine the Hungarian question in this 
light. 

The countries which received former Hungarian 
territory after the War and which are affected by 
Hungarian claims, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania are joined together in the political for- 
mation known as the Little Entente. This alliance, 
embracing over 40,000,000 people and strongly 
armed, opposes a united front to Hungarian 
Claims. Like all other countries, these countries 
are prepared to defend their territories by force of 
arms. “Revisionism means war,” declared M. 
Titulescu, Rumanian Foreign Minister. 

The Little Entente is, moreover, closely allied 
to France by the strong tie of a common interest in 
Maintaining the European status quo. During the 
Whole of the post-War period France and the 
Little Entente have stood back to back for the 
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formula, “‘the respect of treaties is the only basis for 
peace.” M. Barthou, French Foreign Minister, 
assassinated with King Alexander of Yugoslavia, 
declared during a visit to Bucharest, when he 
became an honorary citizen of Rumania, that 
France would not tolerate any encroachment on 
Rumanian territory. His successor, M. Laval, 
declared at Geneva that whoever touched a single 
frontier stone menaced European peace. 

Of course, Hungarian statesmen have long 
appreciated the realities of the situation and have 
far less illusions as to the possibility of “‘revising”’ 
Hungary’s frontiers peacefully than have certain 
members of the British Parliament. Since 1920 
they have directed Hungary’s foreign policy with 
an eye on the other countries which are anxious 
to overthrow the status quo. Gémbos declared in 
a recent speech that after the War Hungary had 
two possible ways to follow, one through Rome and 
Berlin, and the other through Paris and London. 
He himself had never hesitated to choose that of 
Berlin and Rome. That was the only logical 
method for Hungary to attempt to overthrow the 
treaties. Hungary knows only too well that the 
fate of Trianon is linked up with that of Versailles 
and of the other treaties. While Hungarian 
statesmen fully realize the value of British or 
French sympathy as a political weapon and have 
accordingly spent large sums of money upon 
“peaceful revision” propaganda, they have always 
steered Hungary’s foreign policy along lines which 
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are clearly distinct from the methods advocated 
by this propaganda campaign. 

Hungarians are very fond of repeating words 
formerly favoured by Mussolini that “no treaties 
are eternal,’ but Hungarian leaders are as well 
aware as Mussolini that if no treaty has been 
eternal it is because no peace has been eternal. 


European Political Development 


What are the lines of European political develop- 
ment? Are the present frontiers a constant and 
increasing danger for peace, or are they becoming a 
basis of stabilization ? 

Of all the provisions of the peace treaties, it was 
probably the so-called Polish corridor which aroused 
Most indignation in England. Englishmen forgot 
or did not know that it contains a million Poles, 
that a third of Poland’s exports pass through the 
Corridor, and that the corridor had historically 
existed when the Teutons colonized East Prussia. 
Intensive German propaganda was made on this 
Subject. We were told that it was a flagrant 
Wijustice, that Germany could never accept being 
Split in two, and that it was a permanent menace 
for world peace. We had only to be shown a map 
10 be convinced of treaty iniquity. Yet now, the 
ultra-patriotic Fiihrer of the German people has 
mly accepted the corridor for a period of ten 
ts. Could there be a better proof of the 
ficial nature of revisionist propaganda? 

Soviet Russia, formerly very critical of the 
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treaties, has become a leading exponent of peace 
based on the present frontiers. She has concluded 
pacts of non-aggression and mutual assistance with 
all her European neighbours and with a large num- 
ber of other European countries. These pacts are 
particularly interesting in that they contain M. 
Litvinof’s very clear and far-reaching definition of 
aggression. 

The signatories agree not only not to declare 
war, but also not to undertake an invasion without 
declaration of war nor to attack with naval, aerial, 
or land forces, the territories, the vessels, or the 
aerodromes of another State, nor to undertake a 
naval blockade, nor to support armed bands in 
the invasion of another State. By territory is under- 
stood the territory that a nation has de facto in tts 
possession. 

The situation in the Balkans, proverbial cockpit 
of Europe, is peculiarly significant, the Balkan 
problem providing a striking parallel with that of 
the Danube. The same disputed frontiers, the 
same racial confusion, the same religious and racial 
hates, the same political methods. Indeed, three 
of the Balkan countries—Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria—lie on the Danube. 

Various outstanding and extremely intricate 
problems faced the Balkan countries after the 
War. Bulgaria takes her claim to Macedonia and 
to the Dobrogea no less seriously than Hungary 
takes her claim to Transylvania or Slovakia. The 
relations between Greece and Turkey were notor- 
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jously bad. Yet with mutual goodwill these 
obstacles have been surmounted. In February, 
1934, the Balkan pact was signed by Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Turkey. Under this pact the 
signatories agreed not to undertake any aggression 
against one another, and define aggression in the 
terms of Litvinof’s very comprehensive formula. 
The pact, moreover, allowed for concerted action 
by the four signatory powers to defend any one of 
‘the signatory countries, victim of an aggression. 
In addition, the Balkan pact countries undertook 
indirectly to respect the frontiers of the two Balkan 
‘countries, Albania and Bulgaria, which had not 
‘signed the pact. Finally, the pact is so framed as 
p enable Albania and Bulgaria to sign it, when 
they should see their way to do so, and, mean- 
While, the relations between the Balkan Entente 
and these two countries are singularly good. The 
Pact being based on the de facto territories, is an 
important agency for the maintenance of the 
present frontiers, and at the same time the Balkan 
intente, in conjunction with the Little Entente, is 
i serious obstacle to treaty revision. 

As the pacifist disarmament stage of post-War 
Solitics seems to be over, it would appear that 
ttempts to organize European peace are being 
@sed on mutual guarantees of the present fron- 
srs. It is, in fact, becoming more and more clear 
that the only possible basis for peaceful European 
e clopment is the peace treaties, despite all their 
Pvious faults. 
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English foreign policy, when it has been unable 
to avoid the issue, has itself been directed towards 
a maintenance of the territorial status quo. Our 
signing of the Locarno pact, our championing of 
an Eastern Locarno, and our opposition to the 
Anschluss, are sufficient indications of the funda- 
mental tendencies of our foreign policy. 

Italy, again, has become a most active member 
of the status quo camp. Formerly the loudest 
critic of the present frontiers, the most ardent sup- 
porter of Germany’s “equality of armaments”’ plea, 
and the most active opponent of the Little Entente, 
Italy has now become the staunchest defender of the 
Treaty of St. Germain, which guarantees Austria’s 
independence. Menaced by German expansion in 
Austria, which would bring Germany’s frontiers to 
the Brenner Pass, she appears at the moment to 
have genuinely attained a rapprochement not only with 
France but also with the Little Entente. 

These facts have a direct bearing on the 
Danubian situation. 

“The evolution of the International situation” 
[wrote the former Hungarian Prime Minister 
Bethlen in 1934], “is hardly favourable for Hungary 
because it is obvious that the strengthening of the 
spirit of the defence of the Peace Treaties and of the 
International Agreements constituted in view of 
the consolidation of the status quo have contributed 
to push all possibility of revision into a distant 
future.” 

Personally, I do not believe that these diplomatic 
combinations, which are of an essentially ephemeral 
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ature, should decide our final attitude towards 
such a question as that of the revision of treaties 
which closely affect the happiness of millions of 
people. But I am convinced that any immediate 
action (such as the recent signature by 200 British 
MP.s of a motion urging the British Government 
‘to promote at Geneva revision of the Trianon 
treaty) must be governed by such considerations. 

The effect of such an action is twofold. First, 
an aggravation of national sentiment inside Hun- 
gary, which renders economic collaboration in the 
Danubian basin extremely difficult. Secondly, it 
produces a reaction among Hungary’s neighbours, 
who are constrained to perceive in their Hun- 
garian minority a menace to their national exist- 
ence, and this is bound to have a bad effect on the 
featment of this minority. Enlightened Hun- 
Barians living in Transylvania have told me that 
the revisionist campaign inside and outside Hun- 
fary renders the situation much more difficult in 
Transylvania. In their opinion, it was a vicious 
ircle. Revisionism produced a certain oppression 
the Hungarian minorities, which in turn 
Masperated the revisionist tendencies inside 


Surely it would be better if the numerous and 
iiuential Englishmen interested in the fate of the 
magyar people took up an active attitude for the 
“tence of minorities, while disassociating them- 
ives from the expansionist scheme of Budapest. 
‘large number of Hungarians live outside Hun- 
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gary, their situation is far from ideal, and English 
public opinion could do much to help them. 

The minority problem is a singularly grave one 
in Europe, where the various nationalities are so 
profoundly nationalistic and yet so hopelessly 
entangled that millions are doomed to live under 
foreign domination. It would be admirable if 
members of the British House of Commons would 
take an ardent interest in the fate of all these 
minorities. The millions of Germans, the 
25,000,000 Ukranians, the 3,000,000 Hungarians 
cut off from their mother country, and the still 
more unfortunate Germans living inside Hungary. 
Such an action would be a permanent contribution 
to humanity, if directed in favour of all minorities 
without distinction, and could not fail to have more 
value and be regarded with more confidence than 
action taken on behalf of a single nationality. 


An Explanation 


This introduction is designed to place the 
Danubian problem in its European setting. The 
book itself is devoted mainly to other considera- 
tions, such as how the present frontiers came into 
being, the distribution of the various nationalities, 
the treatment of minorities in the various coun- 
tries, and the political, social and economic 
systems. 

In approaching this question I am dominated 
by the belief that the happiness of the peasants, 
who form the overwhelming majority of those who 
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would be affected by an eventual revision, should 
above all be considered. I should like to have 
written in terms of the intimate realities of the 
peasants’ daily life, but the matter is so intricate 
as to render it necessary to use the conventional 
devices of statistics and the public declarations of 
politicians. 








CHAPTER I 


PRE-WAR HUNGARY 






















“In my youth I loved and deeply admired the Magyar 
people when it was oppressed and complained bitterly. 
But later, after I had studied it more closely, and after 
I became convinced of the injustices that it commits 
towards the other nations co-habiting Hungary, I began 
to detest its chauvinism. I am certain that outside 
Hungary there is no one who has not the same senti- 
ments and, believe me, these injustices will lead Hungary 
sooner or later to its downfall.” ByorNsTJERNE BJORNSON, 


1907. 


T has been said very plausibly that if Austria- 
Hungary had not existed it would have been 
hecessary to invent it. It might be said more 
truthfully that Austria-Hungary never has existed 
as a nation and that its whole history is a record 
of the unsuccessful attempts of the Habsburgs to 
invent it. 

Austria-Hungary had a peculiarity which dis- 
nguished it from other States ; the ruling races, 
Magyars and Germans, formed only a minority of 
ts inhabitants. The Habsburg monarch himself 
Tepresented no national sentiment, not even that 
of the Germans, and the only conception of Austro- 
‘tungarian loyalty as such was that of a personal 
yalty towards the Emperor, to be found chiefly 


the army and the administration. 
33 
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Moreover, the ruling races were themselves 
continually in conflict. This conflict assumed a 
grave character in the nineteenth century, when a 
revival of Hungarian nationalism, associated chiefly 
with the name of Louis Kossuth, offered a fierce 
resistance to Viennese Germanization and ended 
in an armed insurrection in 1848. The Hungarians 
were defeated and the Magyar national movement 
brutally suppressed. However, foreign political 
considerations forced the Habsburgs to conclude 
a compromise with the Hungarians in 1867. This 
compromise, the famous Ausgleich, was singularly 
favourable to Hungary and fixed Austria-Hungary 
in the form which it retained up to the military 
defeat of 1918. 

Following the Ausgleich, Hungary enjoyed a 
complete and effective independence inside Hun- 
garian territory. Only the army and the Foreign 
Office remained common Austro-Hungarian affairs. 
The Emperor of Austria was also King of Hungary, 
but his influence in internal Hungarian affairs was 
very slight, practically fictitious. 

This compromise did not completely satisfy the 
Magyars. Very understandably a good deal of 
resentment remained over from the stern suppres- 
sion of the Magyar rebellion of 1848. The common 
army, with German words of command and a dis- 
tinctly German, or rather Habsburg, character, 
aroused a considerable amount of opposition in 
Hungary right up to the War. None the less, the 
1867 Ausgleich can be said to have solved the 
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Magyar problem for the Habsburg monarchy. 

But this solution created even graver dangers for 
the existence of Austria-Hungary. 

The territory placed under Hungarian rule by 
the Ausgleich of 1867 included Transylvania and 
Croatia, though this latter territory enjoyed a large 
measure of local autonomy. In the Hungarian 
Kingdom at the moment of the Ausgleich there 
were only 6,440,487 Hungarians out of a total 
population of 15,642,487. The rest were Ruma- 
nians, Slavs, and Germans. That is to say, the 
Hungarians comprised barely 40 per cent of the 
population of their country. 

The Hungarians considered that the only possi- 
bility of survival for the Hungarian Kingdom was 
assimilation of the other nationalities co-habiting 
Hungary. Deak and Andrassy, artisans of the 
Ausgleich, believed that tolerance, backed by 
Hungarian cultural superiority, was the best method 
of securing assimilation. Accordingly, the law of 
the equal rights of the nationalities was passed by 
the Hungarian Parliament in 1868. This Act 
proclaimed Magyar as the official language of the 
State and stipulated that no other language was 
to be used in Parliament, but prescribed a number 
Of cases where the languages of the different 
Nationalities might be used in a subsidiary manner 
for administrative purposes. While the Act did 
Hot stipulate that local officials should possess a 
Knowledge of the language of their districts, it 
mone the less declared that “in judicial and admin- 
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istrative offices persons belonging to the non- 
Magyar nationalities who possess the necessary 
linguistic and other qualifications should so far as 
possible be employed.” 

The Nationalities Act also allowed for a wide use 
of minority languages in communal assemblies, and 
gave every citizen the right to present petitions in his 
own mother tongue. It further enacted that 
nationality should be no obstacle to holding any 
office. The Act furthermore granted the widest 
measure of religious liberty and stipulated that “all 
citizens of whatever nationality living together in 
considerable numbers shall be able, in the neigh- 
bourhood of their homes, to obtain instruction in 
their mother tongues up to the point where higher 
academic culture begins.” 

The Act was certainly a very liberal measure 
which granted the nationalities important privi- 
leges. Unfortunately, the idea of moral assimila- 
tion which had inspired it rapidly gave way to 
methods of forcible Magyarization and oppression. 
The Act was never applied. It remained on the 
Statute Book as an ornament for foreign admira- 
tion. The only clause which was put in practice 
was that of religious toleration ; all the other 
clauses were unscrupulously violated. 

“The Government must never forget that it is 
governing a polyglot country, that it is equally a 
Government for Magyars, Slovaks and Serbs. 
But the Government sees a strong power in the 
Chauvinist movement and therefore does not dare 
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oppose it. No wonder then that in this country 
every man sets out to infringe and exploit the law, 
and that we in this House can say in the very face 
of the Government and Parliament that the laws 
are not observed, that the Act of 1868 exists only 
on paper and is not executed in any single point.” 
Thus spoke the courageous Hungarian deputy 
Mocsary, the isolated and ostracized opponent of 
forcible Magyarization. 

The schools were naturally the chief instruments 
of Magyarization. As Bela Griimwald cynically 
remarked, “‘the secondary school is like a huge 
machine, at one end of which Slovak youths are 
thrown in by hundreds and at the other end of 
which they come out Magyars.” The Hungarian 
State schools, both primary and secondary, were 
exclusively Magyar. The Hungarian delegation 
to the Peace Conference were unable to point to a 
single Hungarian State school with a non-Magyar 
tongue used as language of instruction. 

The inferior economic position of the Slovak and 
Rumanian nationalities made the maintenance of 
self-supporting confessional schools extremely diffi- 
cult for them. In the years preceding the War, 
the attitude of the Hungarian State became more 
and more hostile toward the educational efforts 
of the minorities. Already in the nineteenth 
Century the Slovak confessional secondary schools 
were arbitrarily dissolved by the Hungarian State, 
and their funds, the contributions of the poor 
Slovak people, confiscated. All later attempts to 
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found Slovak secondary schools were rejected by 
the authorities on the singular grounds that no 
suitable Slovak secondary books existed. (Obvi- 
ously as long as there were no schools nobody wrote 
school-books for them. But it would be ridiculous 
to pretend that there was nobody capable of writing 
or simply translating suitable books into Slovak.) In 
consequence, the Slovak people, numbering 
2,000,000, was without a single secondary school. 
Half a million Ruthenians and half a million Banat 
Germans were in a like position. There were only 
five secondary schools for the 3,000,000 Rumanians 
of Transylvania. 

The Rumanians and the Slovaks were, however, 
able, by making important sacrifices, to establish 
a number of elementary confessional schools with 
instruction in their mother tongues. Their diffi- 
culties were, however, considerably increased by 
the Apponyi law of 1907. This law declared all 
denominational school teachers in Hungary to be 
State officials, for which the State prescribed a 
minimum salary, and a number of the minority 
schools was forced either to apply for State aid or 
else to close through lack of funds. State aid was 
only granted provided the confessional schools 
taught arithmetic, geography, history and civic 
rights and duties in the Magyar language. More- 
over, the law gave the Hungarian education 
minister the right of veto on all appointments in 
denominational schools and even empowered him 
to make the appointments himself without so much 
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as consulting the school authorities. The Minister 
was given authority to take disciplinary action 
against any confessional school teacher if “‘he con- 
sidered this necessary, with a view to assuring the 
interests of the State.” 

The Apponyi law also stipulated that in all 
schools, whether State aid was received or not, 
Magyar had to be taught so that “the child of non- 
Magyar tongue can, on the completion of his fourth 
year, express his thoughts intelligibly in the Magyar 
language in word or writing.” Failure to fulfil 
this stipulation was declared to be an offence, for 
which the confessional school teacher was liable to 
be punished. The law further declared that 
wherever Magyar had already been introduced as 
the language of instruction the arrangement could 
not be altered. 

A remarkable feature of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s Magyarization efforts was the creation of 
kindergartens. The idea apparently being to catch 
the non-Magyar child as young as possible. Of 
these kindergartens an official Hungarian publica- 
tion remarked with perfect seriousness, “the lan- 
guage provision makes the question of child educa- 
tion a factor of political culture.” 

What was the result of this Magyarizing educa- 
tional policy? On paper the results looked well 
enough. The intellectual classes of the nationali- 
ties were compelled to pass through the Magyar 
secondary schools and universities, which were 
powerful Magyarizing agencies. It might have 
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been anticipated that the intelligentsia of the 
nationalities, that is to say those leaders without 
whom no national movement is possible, would have 
become Magyarized. Actually, though they all 
learnt to speak perfect Hungarian, the chauvinist 
Magyar education merely exasperated their own 
nationalism. 

The effect of this educational policy on the 
masses was disastrous. Instead of assimilating 
them, it merely condemned them to an appalling 
state of illiteracy ; 78 per cent of the Rumanians 
of Transylvania were unable to read or write. 
Moreover, the Hungarian government, by concen- 
trating their cultural efforts on the nationally 
mixed areas, neglected the central Hungarian 
plains, where 50 per cent of the purely Magyar 
population were illiterate. 


“In the shelter of the common army, so much 
criticized by the Hungarians, the Hungarians or 
rather the magnates, their masters, put Magyariza- 
tion into practice, believing what was impossible 
in the whole world could be achieved at Budapest. 
We Hungarians would not learn, we did not allow 
for the fact that Eastern Hungary was inhabited by 
Rumanians, who were even in the majority there,” 
writes the Hungarian diplomat De Szilassy, in his 
book der Untergang der Donau Monarchie, 


published at Berlin after the War. De Szilassy 
touches the root of the problem, namely, that the 
Rumanians were in majority in Eastern Hungary, 
the Slovaks in Northern Hungary, and the South 
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Slavs in Southern Hungary. It may be possible 
to denationalize minorities, but it is impossible to 
denationalize majorities. 

The only success of the Magyarization policy 
was among the German ‘‘Schwab” colonists, whose 
national consciousness was feebly developed. In 
the Banat, for example, educated Germans, after 
passing through Hungarian schools, became more 
Magyar than the Magyars. A Timisoara German 
paper actually wrote that the town suffered from 
two plagues, a certain canal and the German 
theatre. German people writing in their own 
German mother tongue considered a German 
theatre to be a plague. No wonder that a 
German historian opines that they were Verfiihrer 
(misleaders) and not Fiihrer (leaders) of their 
people. 

A striking example of Schwab Magyarization is 
offered by Satu Mare, where the German figure 
dropped from 14,375 in 1890 to only 6,670 in 1910. 
But even these successes were more apparent than 
real. No sooner was Hungarian domination cast 
off after the War than the Banat and Satu-Mare 
Germans regained their national consciousness. 


The Political Situation 


The pre-War Hungarian political system aimed 
at assuring an absolute Magyar hegemony and 
consolidating the interests of the large landowners. 
It was an effective means of stifling both the non- 
Magyar races and the democratic and socializing 
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tendencies of the Hungarian masses. As a Govern- 
ment deputy declared in Parliament in 1910, “if 
we Magyars let the sovereignty of the State out of 
our hands, we can never recover it. No serious 
man in this country can be a supporter of universal 
equal and secret suffrage.” 

The Hungarian Parliament was composed of an 
Upper and a Lower House, the Upper House 
comprising the aristocracy, both secular and spirit- 
ual, the Lower House consisting of the Hungarian 
squirearchy, attorneys, and officials of the aristo- 
crats. The Lower House was elected under a 
system which distorted the will of the masses more 
subtly and more effectively than practically any 
other system to be found in the history of mankind. 
It is a most extraordinary example of Hungary’s 
Oriental capacity for “saving face.” 

The voting qualification was based on an 
extremely complicated system of property, taxa- 
tion, profession, official position and ancestral 
privilege, which even official organs sometimes 
described as a “tower of Babel.” 

Only 6 per cent of the entire population possessed 
the franchise, and a large number of these did not 
come to the polls. Many constituencies were 
little better than rotten boroughs. Two constituen- 
cies had less than 200 voters, nine with less than 
500, and 49 (11 per cent) less than 1,000. In the 
1g01 elections, for example, about a third of the 
deputies was elected by less than 1,000 votes, and 
over 90 per cent received less than 1,500 votes. 
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In 1905 there was no contest in 108 seats (26 per 
cent), while in 22 others the opposition candidates 
either withdrew or received less than 10 votes. 
In 1906, 189 seats (45.7 per cent) were left uncon- 
tested. 

The situation was particularly bad in the districts 
with a predominantly non-Magyar population. In 
Transylvania, only 3.2 per cent of the population 
were entitled to vote, compared with 6.5-7.5 per 
cent on the central plains. 

“In short, under the present franchise the non- 
Magyars and the working classes are little better 
than political helots,” concluded Scotus Viator in 
his detailed study of pre-War election conditions. 
“There is no pretence of democratic representa- 
tion ; or rather, there is a good deal of pretence, 
but very little reality.” 

Even the small minority of the Hungarian 
population entitled to vote were very far from 
being able to vote with freedom. The fact that 
the open ballot was in force was in itself a great 
restriction upon liberty of voting. The Danubian 
peasant is dependent on the local authorities to an 
extent unimaginable in England. The local land- 
owner, too, can affect the peasant’s life in innu- 
merable ways ; if the peasant is without land, he 
is dependent on the local landowner for his liveli- 
hood and that of his family. Under the open 
ballot voting system, the fact that Horvath 
Janos had voted for the opposition would be 
well known to the local powers, generally ardent 
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supporters of the Government, and his daily life 
would be subject to a thousand serious annoy- 
ances. 

The following pamphlet, circulated by a village 
notary in favour of his own candidature, not only 
provides amusing reading, but also gives a better 
idea of the real significance of the open ballot than 
a thousand rhetorical phrases. 





APPEAL 


It is said that many priests put those who do not 
follow them under acurse. This curse is merely the 
barking of a dog. No one should be frightened of 
this curse, for the priest who curses the people is no 
priest, but a Judas. The clergy want a deputy who 
will secure a good salary for them and increase the 
salary of the schoolmasters, but shift the burden for 
it all on the people’s back. 

What good can the priest do you? Listen, men ! 
To whom must we appeal both by day and by night ? 
Is it not to the notary of the commune? Has he 
not always listened to you? Has he not fulfilled 
what he promised us? Take good care what you 
do lest evil befall us. 

Do you want the notary to press us into a corner 
with taxes? Do you want him to fine us for brawl- 
ing, neglecting our dunghills and all that sort of 
thing? Do you want him not to allow us to stack 
hay and straw in the yards, so that we must always 
fetch home what we need bit by bit? Do you want 
him to force us to work for months at road mending 
at the busy times of the fields? Do you want 
us not to get any more pasturage from the 
State lands ? 

I advise our following the notary and then 
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nothing can happen to us. He who will not listen 
to me must be responsible for all that comes over us 
and also for the punishment which will follow. So 
let us go with the notary. 

An ELECTOR. 


The will of the electorate was also “corrected” 
by other means. Corruption, either in the shape 
of directly buying votes or that of plying the 
Government voter with wine, food and music, was 
practised on a large scale. In the 1910 elections, 
the opposition asserted that the Government spent 
over £1,000,000 for such purposes. 

Terrorism was also widely practised. In the 
1896 elections 32, and in those of 1910, 11 persons 
were killed by the troops. (This latter figure 
included five Rumanian peasants.) In 1910, troops 
were employed in 380 out of the 413 constituen- 
cies. In answer to criticisms, the Government 
published in 1910 an official statement declaring 
that Press estimates of the number of troops used 
were greatly exaggerated, and that “only” 194 
infantry battalions and 114 cavalry squadrons had 
been employed. Incidentally, this use of the 
common Austro-Hungarian army was_ severely 
criticized by the Austrian Parliament. 

Another ingenious election device was to arrange 
the election districts in such a way that regions 
inhabited by non-Magyar voters were isolated 
from the polling booth. In one district, voters had 
to go sixty miles to the nearest polling station, 
and in another voters had to cross another electoral 
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district in order to record their vote. Hungarian 
electoral maps were, in fact, remarkable examples 
of human ingenuity. 

Local authorities, too, showed a good deal of 
lively initiative in elections. The Szolgabiro’s 
position and promotion depended largely on his 
ability to assure governmental electoral successes. 
The village where voting was to take place would 
be surrounded by a cordon of troops or gendarmes, 
and opposition voters prevented from entering ; 
in another village an outbreak of measles would be 
discovered on the day of the election, and the village 
would be isolated. Opposition voters would be 
kept waiting all day and the poll would be declared 
closed before they could vote. Even bridges have 
been destroyed to prevent opposition voters reach- 
ing the polls. One ingenious local official once 
put up a fictitious candidate with the same name 
as the opposition candidate and divided the vote 
between them, so that the opposition candidate 
only got half his votes and lost the election. 

It is not surprising that in a parliament elected 
under these conditions the town workers and 
agricultural labourers were never represented, and 
that representatives of the smaller bourgeoisie and 
land-owning peasantry were extremely rare. 

The non-Magyar nationalities were, apart from 
the Transylvanian Saxons and the Croatians, having 
a fixed number of deputies, represented only by 
a handful of deputies in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. Proportionally to their numbers they would 
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have been entitled to 198 deputies, but in the 
pre-War parliament they had only 8. The three 
million Rumanians had five seats, and the two 
million Slovaks two seats. Moreover, even these 
few representatives of the nationalities, consti- 
tuting 45 per cent of the population, were con- 
sistently howled down and prevented from exposing 
the grievances of their co-nationals. Thus, in 
1907, the Rumanian leader Vaida was thrown out 
of the Hungarian parliament to Deputy Ratkay’s 
cry of ‘‘What do we care for the rules of the house, 
it is a disgrace to the Magyar nation if this hooligan 
is here.” 

In the pre-War days, the Hungarian attitude 
towards the Press was also decided by considera- 
tions of Magyar hegemony, and by the interests 
of the dominating class. Control was obtained, 
not by censorship, but by frequent legal prosecu- 
tions directed against the Slav, the Rumanian, and 
the proletarian Press. These legal actions often 
brought heavy fines and terms of imprisonment 
for the most trivial offences. 

Press actions were mainly based on the Criminal 
Code of 1878. This Code made “incitement of 
One class of the population, one nationality or 
religious denomination to hatred of another” a 
criminal offence. Needless to say, there was not a 
Single case of prosecution of Magyar newspapers 
for incitement to hatred of the Slovaks or Rumanians, 
though the Magyar Press often attacked these 
nationalities in the most ferocious manner. The 
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clause was purely and simply a weapon against 
the nationalities and any advanced Hungarian 
opinion. 

“Incitement against the legal institutions of 
property or marriage”’ was punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment. _Instigation against the dualist 
system (i.e., Magyar hegemony within the terri- 
tory of the Crown of St. Stephen) was punishable 
with five years’ imprisonment. 

A law of 1893 described criminal hostility to 
the State as ‘‘Every action which is directed against 
the consolidation, the national character, unity, 
independence, and territorial integrity of the State 
and against the use of the language of the State 
as prescribed by law.” 

Glorification of any offence punishable under 
these sections made the offender liable to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

In Transylvania, the position of the Rumanian 
Press was further aggravated by the obligation to 
hand over a large sum of “‘caution money” to the 
authorities prior to founding a newspaper. 

These laws were interpreted in such a way that 
almost any exposure of nationality grievances 
became a criminal offence. They were reinforced 
by confiscation as a censorship substitute. 

Naturally, as a result of these measures, the 
Rumanian and Slovak Press was very undeveloped. 
Before the War there were more Slovak papers 
in America than in Slovakia, and there were only 
two Rumanian papers in Transylvania. 
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The Magyar Socialist Press was in a similar 
position. In the single year of 1906 editors of 
Socialist newspapers served a total of sixty-two 
months’ imprisonment and paid 4,300 crowns in 
fines in Budapest alone. 

For the non-Magyar nationalities all forms of 
national life were made exceedingly difficult. 
Such harmless organizations as choral societies 
were banned right and left in Slovakia and Transy]- 
vania. In 1896 even the Rumanian party was 
banned because ‘“‘a political organization based 
upon some national characteristic violates the 
unity of the political Hungarian State.” 

The right of meeting was very restricted for the 
Magyars as well as for the non-Magyar masses. 
A typical case was the banning of a meeting in 
favour of popular suffrage on the following grounds 
set forth by the Szolgabiro: “I cannot sanction 
the holding of the popular assembly in favour of 
universal suffrage ; first, because in the matter 
of universal, secret, and communal suffrage, it is 
not mentioned in what sphere the exercise of this 
suffrage is contemplated, whether in communal 
Or municipal autonomy or in the churches or in 
the State. It is not stated in what connection the 
Tight of franchise is to be exercised, whose pro- 
Paganda it is desired to proclaim, whether it is 
to be exercised in the territory of the Hungarian 
State or that of another State.” 

The Administration was completely Magyarized. 


Thus, in Slovak territory, there were only eighteen 
D 
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Slovaks among the 948 county officials, only eleven 
Slovaks out of 823 municipal officers, only thirty- 
three Slovaks out of 1,133 public and district 
notaries. Not a single Slovak among 464 judges 
and Crown Law officials. 

The question of political offences is peculiarly 
significant. Between the years 1886 and 1908, 
g60 non-Magyars were condemned for purely 
political offences to a total of 233 years’ imprison- 
ment, and to the payment of large fines. Moreover, 
the imprisonment was not served in State prisons, 
as was usual for political offences, but in common 
criminal gaols. 

An example of what constituted a political 
offence is provided by the notorious Cluj trial of 
1896. A number of Rumanian personalities had 
submitted a petition to Franz Joseph detailing their 
grievances. The petition was not received, but 
the petitioners were prosecuted and sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment totalling twenty-nine 
years. 

Georges Clemenceau wrote at the time: “This 
case is really shameful for the free Hungarian 
people. Dr. Ratziu and his friends may be con- 
demned. European public opimion has already 
acquitted them. What advantage can the Hun- 
garian State expect from such an unjust prosecu- 
tion? What sentiments will the 15,000 Rumanian 
peasants assembled from all parts of Transylvania 
carry home with them? How can one stop them 
looking towards Bucharest ?” 
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Soctal Situation 


The nationality problem in pre-War Hungary 
was greatly complicated by the fact that the 
Hungarians were in a favoured economic position, 
mainly as large landowners, in regions inhabited 
by Rumanians, Slovaks, or South Slavs. The 
Hungarian State thus became in the eyes of the 
Rumanian and Slav peasantry the organization of 
their serfdom, and this was the chief source of their 
hostility towards that State. The conflict between 
the Magyars and the nationalities was a class 
conflict as well as a racial conflict. “Die geschichts- 
losen Nationen werden dem Magyarischen Adel wehrlos 
abgeliefert,”* wrote the Austrian Socialist, Otto 
Bauer, of the Ausgleich of 1867. 


M. Aldo Dami, ardent magyarophile, writes in 
his revisionist book, “‘la hongrie de demain’? : 


“Under the quarrels of the nationalities was really 
hidden a social question. The nobles often mal- 
treated their peasants in the old times, but their 
heavy boots made no distinction between the backs 
on which they fell. ‘Slovak dog’ was not an insult 
addressed to the Slovak, but to the peasant, because 
one heard ‘Magyar dog’ just as often. Hence arose 
those class resentments which only took a racial 
aspect because the differences of class were also 
differences of race ; all the large proprietors being 
Hungarians in the midst of peasants of foreign 
language.” 


'The traditionless nations were delivered defenceless to 
the Magyar nobility. 
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M. Dami concludes that there was no oppression 
of the non- Magyar minorities in pre-War Hungary. 
I do not draw the same conclusion, but agree with 
M. Dami that class resentments often took a racial 
character. Let us glance at social conditions in 
pre-War Hungary and see how far these class 
resentments were justified both for Magyars and 
non-Magyars. 


“The exploitation of the land workers is exception- 
ally severe,” 


writes Otto Bauer of pre-War Hungary, in his 
book, Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die Socialdemo- 
kratie. 

“If the harvest is below standard, then starvation 
typhus spreads even in the most fertile parts of the 
country. The Hungarian government tries to per- 
petuate this misery of the country population, which 
in the fertile country is naturally not due to the 
fault of Nature but to that of unlimited exploitation, 
inasmuch as it prevents any organization of the 
land workers, breaks down strikes with armed 


force, and the State itself provides for strike 
breakers.” 


Otto Bauer’s assertions are certainly not unfoun- 
ded. For example, in 1906 an attempt was made 
to found a Hungarian agricultural league in order 
to protect the land labourers. In the sequel most 
of its branches were forcibly dissolved, and 698 
agricultural labourers were sentenced to a total 
of eighteen years of imprisonment and 296,800 
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crowns fines. (Incidentally, the industrial workers 
were similarly treated. Members of their party, 
the relatively small and essentially constitutional 
Hungarian Social-Democratic Party, were sentenced 
to a total of 171 years’ imprisonment during the 
years preceding the War.) 

The position of the peasantry was particularly 
grave because of the vicious system of land dis- 
tribution. Two-thirds of the population were 
obliged to live from agriculture, yet only 34.5 per 
cent of the Hungarian territory belonged to those 
who personally cultivated their land, and of these 
about 10 per cent did not own their land, but leased 
it. On the other hand, a very small number of 
large estates comprised 40 per cent of the entire 
country, and an important percentage of these 
were entailed, and therefore not subject to normal 
economic exchanges. The fidei commisium of Prince 
Esterhazy, for instance, comprised 570,000 acres. 

One million eight hundred and twenty thousand 
farmer families (i.e., 9,000,000 individuals, or 80 per 
cent of the agrarian population) possessed only dwarf 
properties or no land at all. The position of this 
landless peasantry can well be imagined inside the 
country where all the power was in the hands of 
the large landowners. It accounts for the excep- 
tionally large emigration from Hungary to America 
before the War. Two million people emigrated 
alone in the ten years immediately preceding the 
War. The standard of living of the agricultural 
Population was incredibly low. According to the 
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former Hungarian minister, Jaszi, £20 was the 
average annual income of an agricultural labourer, 
and £12 that of a woman. 

To give an idea of what this semi-feudal regime 
meant in the poorer parts of the Hungarian king- 
dom, one cannot do better than quote the Hun- 
garian publicist, Nicholas Bartha, who was an 
outspoken chauvinist : 


“The hand of the estate is everywhere,” 


wrote Bartha, of investigations he had made in 
Ruthenia. 


“If the little boy gathers some faggots in the 
forest to prepare a fire because his sick mother is 
quivering with fear, it is a crime for which he must 
be sentenced. If the little girl picks some straw- 
berries or mushrooms, the inspector catches her, 
tears up her clothes, and takes away her plate. The 
sovereign stag must not be disturbed in its amuse- 
ment. What is a Ruthenian compared with it? 
Only a peasant! The hunting period lasts two 
weeks. Come some of the Schwarzenbergs, of the 
Kolowrats, of the Lichtensteins—they tell each 
other of their hunting adventures, it was so last 
year, it was so the year before—so will it be in the 


future. ... You know?... Colossal... 
Magnificent—the villain... . Oh, colossal... . 
What a fellow. .. . You know?. . 


“So that they might tell each other all this in the 
smoke of excellent Havana cigars, in the flickering 
firelight, 70,000 Ruthenians are doomed to star- 
vation by the army of the officials. .. . The deer 
and the wild boar destroy the corn, the oats, the 
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potatoes and the clover of the Ruthenian peasant 
(the whole harvest of his tiny lot of half an acre). 
The whole yearly work is destroyed. The people 
sow and the deer of the forest reap. 

“It is easy to say that the peasant should com- 
plain, but where and to whom. Those who have 
the power he sees always together. The village chief, 
the under-sheriff, the sheriff, the district judge, the 
tax officer, the forester, the steward and the manager 
are all men of the same education, of the same social 
pleasures and of the same standards. They con- 
stitute one and the same society. They form the 
intelligentsia, they are dependent upon each other. 
They fraternize, they drive in sleighs, they play 
cards together, they arrange baptismal festivals—all 
these things are well known to the injured peasant 
—from whom could he hope for justice.” 


Some Verdicts 


“The evil that men do lives after them, the good 
lies oft interred in their bones.” With States, the 
process seems to be very different. Pre-War 
Hungary aroused little enthusiasm during its life- 
time ; to-day it appears to be the object of many 
a sentimental regret. It is, perhaps, well to recall 
a few opinions expressed by prominent pre-War 
personalities on the subject of pre-War Hungary. 

For Prince von Biilow, German Chancellor 
from 1900 to 1905, the Hungarians were allies. 
He was walking in the footsteps of Bismarck, who 
had once said to him, “Between the Carpathians 
and the Danube are the Hungarians; for us 
it is as if they were Germans ; their fate is linked 
with ours ; they will live and die with us ; in this 
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respect, they differ essentially from the Serbs and 
the Rumanians.”’ 

Prince Bulow was certainly not prejudiced 
against Hungary. None the less, the following 
passage is to be found in his memoirs : 


“I had often observed at Bucharest (Bulow had 
been German Minister to Rumania) this mixture of 
egomania and spiritual shortsightedness, of intolerant 
fanaticism and administrative chicanery which 
characterizes the Magyar attitude towards nation- 
alities and irritates to a supreme degree Serbs and 
Rumanians. But the Hungarian contempt for the 
small peoples in subjugation to the Crown of St. 
Stephen was too deeply rooted to yield to arguments 
of common sense. For the Magyar, the Rumanian 
was the budos oldh, the stinking vallach; to the 
Serbs and the Croats they applied their proverb ‘the 
slav is not a man’”’ (of the Slovaks they said “the 
potato is not a food, the Slovak is not a man.” 
Author.) 


“It was in vain that Francis Deak preached 
sang-froid, that Andrassy declared the Hungarian 
boat to be so freighted with good fortune that 
the slightest addition, whether of dung or gold, 
would overturn it. The aristocratic parliamentary 
government which retained the power in the 
apostolic Kingdom followed the phantom of assimi- 
lation or destruction of the non-Magyar nationali- 
ties with a blindness from which no influential 
statesmen were immune after Deak and Andrassy. 
The greatest of them was Tisza ; he would be among 
the most famous statesmen of the world if his 
reflective powers had matched his energy, if his 
judgment and his prudence had been equal to his 
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ardent patriotism. But he, too, sacrified every 
scruple and every consideration to the obsession 
of absolute Magyar hegemony. Count Andrassy, 
the son, and Count Apponyi, were just as irrational 
regarding the nationality question, while lacking 
his force of character.” 


“They are a race of masters, an aristocratic 
people for whom a humble Jewry, displaying its 
Magyar chauvinism, supplied the lawyers, the 
doctors, the journalists, and the financiers which it 
needed. At bottom, all Hungarian internal politics, 
which made such a noise during recent decades, was 
nothing more than a fight among some noblemen 
and their satellites : Count Andrassy, Count Albert 
Apponyi, Count Banffy, Count Khuen-Hedervary, 
Count Michael Karolyi, and the greatest of them, 
Count Tisza.”’ 





Such was the verdict of an ally of Hungary, 
himself a great German nationalist, whose natural 
sympathies were certainly with the aristocracy 
rather than with the peasantry. 

Hungary’s partners, the Austrians, judged Mag- 
yar politics in the same manner. In 1907, the 
Austrian parliament unanimously adopted the 
following motion : 





“In regard to the recently growing persecution of 
the non-Magyar nationalities of Hungary, the 
Imperial and Royal Government is invited to call 
the attention of the Royal Hungarian Government 
as the second contracting party of the Austro- 
Hungarian compromise to the fact that the interests 
of a prosperous co-operation of all the peoples and 
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the strengthening of the whole monarchy demands 
peremptorily that the Hungarian nationality law of 
December, 1868, should be carried out as soon as 
possible in the spirit of complete freedom, justice and 
humanity.” 


Lloyd George has written of the position of the 
nationalities inside pre-War Hungary : 


“their liberties were disregarded and the most 
capable and broadminded men of these provinces 
were exiled or thrown into prison. The injustice of 
this state of things was glaring and constituted a 
danger for world peace.” 


Now that Lord Rothermere champions the 
Hungarian cause, it is interesting to recall one of 
the peace conditions suggested by Lord Northcliffe 
himself before the Armistice was signed. 


“The assurance for all the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary of their place among the free nations of 
the world and of their rights to unite themselves 
with their racial brothers beyond the present 
frontiers of Austria-Hungary. This implies the 
creation of independent Czechoslovak and South 
Slav states, the reduction of Hungary to the ethno- 
graphical limits of the Magyar race and the union of 
all Rumanians to the present Kingdom of Rumania.” 


To-day, sixteen years later, the Daily Mail, 
which was created by the genius of Lord North- 
cliffe, advocates the breaking up of that Czecho- 
slovak state in the creation of which Lord North- 
cliffe himself played a prominent part. 
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“J come to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 
The Austro-Hungarian Caesar is long since dead 
and buried. But a ghost is stalking the Danube, 
and sometimes even creeps up the Thames. It is 
a ghost conjured up by a fancy of a good old 
Austria-Hungary that never was. It is well, then, 
to recall the reality. 





CHAPTER II 





VERSAILLES PEN-STROKES 


We —— by God’s grace, Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary, of Bohemia, of Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Galicia, Lodomeria and Illyria ; King of Jerusalem, etc. ; 
Archduke of Austria; Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
Cracow ; Duke of Lothringa, of Salzburg, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola and Bukowina; Grand Duke of 
Transylvania, Margrave of Moravia; Duke of Upper 
and Lower Silesia, of Modena, Parma, Piacenza and 
Guastella, of Ausschwitz and Sator, of Teschen, Friant, 
Ragusa and Zara; Princely Count of Habsburg and 
Tyrol, of Kyburg, G6rz and Gradiska ; Duke of Trient 
and Brixen ; Margrave of Upper and Lower Lausitz and 
in Istria; Count of Hohenembs, Feldkirch, Bregenz, 
Sonnenberg, etc. ; Lord of Trieste, of Cattaro and above 
the Windish March ; Great Voyvod of the Voyvodina, 
Servia, etc. etc. 





OW did the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 

of the Habsburgs break up? How did the 
new Danubian States, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and greater Rumania come into being? Is the 
present map of south-eastern Europe a purely arti- 
ficial and arbitrary creation of vindictive and badly- 
informed statesmen? Or is it the product ofa normal 
historical development? ‘This chapter, which is 
designed to answer these questions by a short 
summary of the events which revolutionized the 


map of this region, begins with a dramatic revolver 
60 
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shot at Serajevo, and ends with some prosaic pen- 
scratching at Versailles. 

On June the 28th, 1914, Archduke Francis- 
Ferdinand of Austria was assassinated by a South 
Slav student in the Bosnian capital of Serajevo. 
A month of ultimata, notes, diplomatic comings 
and goings, mobilizations, invasions, and other 
“unfriendly acts” and Europe was at war. Scots- 
men and Bavarians were shooting one another in 
Flanders, and Lithuanians were fighting Magyars 
in Galicia. 

What was this revolver shot at Serajevo which 
set the world ablaze for four years ? 

The assassination of Archduke Francis-Ferdinand 
was, in itself, little more than an incident in the 
struggle between the South Slavs and the Austro- 
Hungarian State. Francis-Ferdinand had been 
an ardent partisan of some form of federalism for 
Austria-Hungary. He had advocated a wide 
measure of liberty for the Croats, Slovenes, and 
other Slavs. This attitude had won him the enmity 
of the Hungarian ruling circles, who would admit 
no encroachment on the absolute domination of the 
Magyars inside the kingdom of the crown of 
Saint Stephen. The Emperor Franz Joseph, 
clinging to his alliance with the Magyars and the 
dualist system like a drowning man to a straw, 
showed little sympathy with the plans of his heir. 

This attitude of ruling Austro-Hungarian circles 
towards the Archduke and the very inadequate 
precautions taken to ensure his safety in the Bos- 
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nian capital have led many observers to conclude 
that his assassination was not undesired by Vienna 
and Budapest. Certainly his death was welcomed 
as a fortunate débarras. “A grace of providence,” 
commented the Hungarian Count Szoegyenyi, 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Berlin. The 
assassination was regarded as an excellent oppor- 
tunity to solve the South Slav problem by smashing 
the centre of South Slav irredentism, Serbia. 

The World War, then, had its immediate origin 
in the Austro-Hungarian anxiety to solve once and 
for all the problem of the seven million South Slavs 
living inside the monarchy. If it is true that the 
World War was the immediate cause of the dis- 
solution of Austria-Hungary, it is also true that the 
dissolution of Austria-Hungary was the direct 
cause of the World War. 

Long before 1914 the eventuality of a break-up 
of Austria-Hungary had been a very real pre- 
occupation of statesmen inside and outside the 
monarchy. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Austrian Emperor Francis I had 
declared : ‘‘My empire is like a ramshackle house ; 
if one part be removed, no one can predict what 
would remain standing.” 

Under the reign of Franz Joseph, the nationalism 
of the Slavs and Rumanians inside Austria-Hungary 
assumed proportions which were a constant menace 
to the existence of the Austro-Hungarian State. 
The South Slavs and the Rumanians were turning 
more and more towards Belgrade and Bucharest. 
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Rumania, however, was allied, theoretically, to 
the Central Powers and, though this alliance con- 
flicted with the sentiments of the vast majority of 
the Rumanian people, it reduced the danger of 
Rumanian irredentism. The South Slav question, 
on the other hand, constituted an immediate 
menace to the Habsburg state. This fact was fully 
realized by the chief of the Austrian general staff, 
Conrad von Hétzendorf, who urged no less than 
twenty-five times a unification of the South Slav 
provinces within a wide autonomy, accompanied 
by an occupation of Serbia. 

At the outbreak of War, the position inside the 
monarchy was very grave. “The idea of a united 
empire, the feeling of solidarity, is disappearing 
more and more. It would require great wisdom and 
energy of the central government to restrain the 
centrifugal forces of the strongly developing Slav 
peoples,” the German Ambassador in Vienna 
reported to his government in 1912. 

War naturally brought the centrifugal tendencies 
to a head. “Austria-Hungary fought the War 
not only against external enemies, but against 
two-thirds of her own people,” writes the Hun- 
garian ex-Minister, Oscar Jaszi. 

The Czechs proved to be the greatest enemy 
of Austria-Hungary. Right from the beginning 
of the War large numbers of Czech soldiers deserted 
from the ranks of the Austrian army and fought on 
the side of the allies. ‘‘Nine-tenths of the souls 
of the Czech people are in the camp of the allies,” 
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cried the Frankfurter Zeitung during the War. 
The Czech desertions assumed such proportions 
that, at the outbreak of the Bolshevist revolution, 
the famous Czech legion was by far the largest 
force the allies had in Russia. Nor was this open 
hostility to Austria-Hungary confined to the Czechs. 
An important number of the Transylvanian 
Rumanians adopted a similar attitude. It has 
been estimated that in 1915 alone, ten thousand 
Rumanians of the Austro-Hungarian army deserted 
and took up arms against the monarchy. In all, 
some 300,000 soldiers are said to have deserted from 
the Austro-Hungarian forces during the War. 

During the latter months of the War, the situation 
became so grave that the War Ministry was forced 
to order a secret supervision of all soldiers not of 
German or Magyar nationality. That meant 
the majority of the Habsburg troops. 

The disaffection among the troops was certainly 
the gravest symptom of Austro-Hungarian decay. 
It was accompanied by other symptoms of an almost 
equal gravity. Irredentism among the Slav and 
Rumanian intellectuals assumed alarming pro- 
portions. Concentration camps were set up for 
these intellectuals, and over twenty-five thousand 
Rumanians were imprisoned in such camps during 
the War. How grave the situation was as early 
as 1915 is shown by Law 18 of that year, giving 
the authorities the right to confiscate the land of 
any Rumanian, Serb or Slovak on a mere suspicion 
of treachery. 
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On Austro-Hungarian territory immediately 
behind the front, conditions were particularly 
ominous. A Hungarian journalist, Ladislas Fenyes, 
wrote that in the South Slav area he had the 
impression of being in enemy territory. Execution 
without trial was the rule. South Slav unity was 
attained “by means of courts martial, of the gallows, 
of the internment camp, and of the gaol,” according 
to Herman Wendel, a famous German historian. 

This opposition of Slavs and Rumanians towards 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was given a 
definite direction by a number of circumstances 
outside the State: the democratic ideals professed 
by the Allied Powers, the entry of Rumania into 
the War in 1916, the successful campaign of 
Massaryk and Benés in favour of a Czechoslovak 
republic conducted among the western demo- 
cracies, and finally by the tenth of Wilson’s fourteen 
points guaranteeing freedom for the oppressed 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary. 

Already in 1917 the South Slavs and the Czecho- 
slovaks were openly advancing the idea of Jugo- 
slav and Czechoslav States inside the monarchy. 
The first War sitting of the Austrian Reichsrat held 
in 1917, after three years of suspension, revealed 
the determination of the Slavs to break with the 
dualist system. 

In May, 1917, the South Slav Deputies Club 
issued a declaration demanding the union “of all 
territories inhabited by Slovenes, Croats and Serbs 


into an independent State, free from all external 
E 
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domination and established on a democratic basis 
under the sceptre of the Habsburg Lorraine 
dynasty.” 

At the same time the Czech deputies categori- 
cally demanded a democratic State for the Czecho- 
slovak people. Their intention to unite with the 
Slovaks of Hungary is clearly shown by their 
declaration that “consideration must be given to 
the case of the Czechoslovak race which lives in 
proximity to the historic frontiers of our Bohemian 
Fatherland.” 

At the end of the summer, 1918, the Austro- 
Hungarian front was collapsing, defeat appeared 
certain, and the situation inside the monarchy 
had become desperate. The Habsburgs were 
menaced not only by the centrifugal tendencies of 
the various nationalities, but also by the social 
discontent of the masses. A clear picture of the 
situation before the final collapse is given by a 
memorial placed before the Austrian Emperor 
by some liberal-minded Hungarian intellectuals 
entitled, ““The Situation in Hungary: A warning 
from a group of anxious patriots who stand apart 
from the politics of the day.” 


“Hungary is faced with a great crisis [the memorial 
begins]. Unless a serious and energetic beginning is 
made at a very early date with far-reaching social 
reforms, the country will witness disaster not only 
to the State but to the dynasty. 

“We are well aware that this diagnosis differs 
fundamentally from that of the Government and 
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of the older political parties. That is, however, no 
reflection upon the accuracy of the opinion we have 
expressed, but only indicates the aloofness of the 
governments and the older parties in Hungary for 
decades past from the ideals and aspirations of the 
people. All who have been brought by their work as 
active business men or as scientific investigators into 
close contact with the people, and who are therefore 
familiar with the needs and moods of the people, 
their efforts and passionate aspirations, in a word, 
all of Hungary’s true intellectual workers, are con- 
vinced that she is passing through the most critical 
period of her existence, and must face the danger of 
changes which it is a sacred duty in the interests of 
the country and the dynasty to forestall and prevent. 
This unalterable conviction has impelled us to draw 
up this memorial, and must be our excuse for its 
candid terms. 

“In the past few months and the last few weeks 
events have been ripening, unfortunately, into con- 
firmation and fulfilment of our fears. The danger 
arises obviously not only from the ill-success of the 
operations in the war zone but to a still greater 
extent from conditions within the country. Even 
more dangerous than their shells are the ideas which 
the Entente Powers have proclaimed! The con- 
viction is now widespread among the public that 
the Monarchy is not only unwilling to satisfy the 
just demands of its subject peoples but is incapable of 
doing so; that it is unprepared either to grant 
democratic liberties or the right of peoples to self- 
determination ; that it is a feudal and militarist 
institution, forcing itself upon many millions of 
unwilling subjects. 

“In face of this very formidable current of popular 
opinion rapid and energetic measures of reform 
should have been taken. But every plan and every 
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attempt is deliberately blocked by the dominant 
oligarchy in Hungary. 

“The present situation is only intelligible in the 
light of the political and social conditions of pre-War 
Hungary. 

“The Hungarian people is one of the most forlorn 
and neglected in Europe. In this country, with all 
its wealth of natural resources, and with a population 
of admirable racial qualities, the common people 
are in poverty, having hardly any opportunity at all 
to work for themselves and in their own interests. 

“There is hardly any other country with so 
lamentable a system of land distribution as Hungary, 
where a comparatively diminutive proportion of the 
land is in the possession of the peasant farmers and 
a relatively enormous proportion in the hands of 
the large landowners. Frequently, a single owner 
holds domains of immense size. Apart from pasture 
and forest lands, which are naturally the predominant 
type among the large estates, the cultivable area in 
Hungary is roughly 24,000,000 hectares, divided 
into about 2,800,000 agricultural holdings. Of these, 
2,400,000 small estates (up to 20 yokes) account for 
barely 7,600,000 hectares, while 3,977 large estates 
of over 1,000 yokes account for 7,452,640 hectares. 
The contrast is still more striking if we include 
pasturage and forest lands, which are mainly in 
private hands, and if we remember that in Hungary 
estates of 20,000 yokes are nothing unusual, and in 
many cases belong to a single owner. 

“The situation is rendered still worse by the large 
extent of entailed property : including meadows and 
forest lands, the area of entailed property totals 
15,680,000 yokes (without Croatia and Slavonia). 
This largely accounts for the inability of the people 
to buy land. And as industry is far too little developed 
to be able to absorb the landless masses, this system 
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of land distribution may be regarded as the cause of 
the enormous emigration from Hungary, unparalleled 
elsewhere in Europe. 

“If by any chance some social reform passes into 
law, no one dreams of extending it but only con- 
siders how to defeat its application. In Hungary, 
where the labour of women and young people pre- 
dominates, there is no obstacle whatever in the way 
of the exploitation of labour by the employer. 
Exploitation is favoured by almost medieval and 
ruthlessly enforced conditions of labour, heedless of 
the worker’s family life or educational needs or 
human dignity. 

“It might seem a mystery how the conscientious 
and hard-working people of a country so richly 
endowed by Nature can go on living under such 
wretched conditions. The explanation is to be sought 
in the spirit of our legislation and administration. 
There is no other country, except Rumania and 
pre-revolutionary Russia, with so reactionary a 
franchise as Hungary. In Denmark and Serbia, in 
England even before the War, two-thirds of the adult 
male population had the vote, in Belgium 79 per 
cent, in Spain 81 per cent, in Bulgaria and Greece 
83 per cent, in Germany and Switzerland 84 per 
cent, in France 87 per cent, Norway and Finland 
had women’s suffrage before the War, and here 
there are 135 and 168 voters respectively to every 
100 male adults. Under the Hungarian franchise 
law of 1913, thirty-three men out of every 100 have 
votes, and these only in theory. 

“With the social problems of the country its racial 
difficulties have become acuter. The World War has 
inflamed the racial discord. The ruling classes have 
done their utmost to encourage this discord, as it is 
all to their good if the masses, instead of trying to 
heal or relieve their sufferings and to expose war- 
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time abuses, lay the blame for their ruin at the door 
of their non- Magyar fellow-citizens. The chauvinist 
Press is taking care that the fires of this unlucky 
hatred are kept up. 

“The last hour has struck ! And if it is not yet too 
late, Parliament must be dissolved as soon as possible, 
in order that the will of the people may find expres- 
sion. If the new elections are allowed to proceed 
without bribery or terrorism, if the citizens are not 
intimidated by armed force, if, in a word, the old 
corrupt system is cast aside, the supporters of an 
honest franchise and an honest policy with regard to 
racial and social problems will have so compact a 
majority in Parliament that the path will be clear 
for the remodelling of Austria-Hungary, the only 
possible way to avert ruin.” 


Later events seem to show that this warning of 
the liberal-minded Hungarian intellectuals was 
unduly optimistic. When it was presented to the 
Habsburg monarch, his monarchy was already 
compromised beyond all hope. 

On October the 7th, 1918, the Czech and Yugo- 
slav parliamentary deputies published a joint 
manifesto declaring that Vienna was incompetent 
to conduct the peace negotiations in the name of 
the Slavs. 

On October the 15th, the Austrian emperor, in 
a desperate attempt to retrieve the situation, 
declared that he wished to inaugurate a new era 
by granting the people of the monarchy the right 
to organize themselves on a national basis. But 
the Hungarian Prime Minister Wekerle formally 
opposed any modification of the Hungarian State, 
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and even threatened to stop Hungarian food sup- 
plies passing through to Austria. The Austrian 
emperor was forced to give way, and in his imperial 
manifesto published on October the 17th, declaring 
Austria a Federal State, he specifically declared 
that the Hungarian status quo would not be changed. 


“Oesterreich Soll dem Willen seines Volkes 
gemaess zu einem Bundesstaate werden in dem jeder 
Volkestamm auf seinem Siedlungsgebiet sein eigenes 
staatliches Gemeinwesen bildet. Diese Neugestattung 
durch die die Integritaet der heiligen ungarischen Krone in 
keiner Weise beriihrt wird soll jedem national Inzel- 
staate seine Selbstaendigheit gewaehrleisten,”* 


runs the manifesto. ‘Always late,’ was Bismarck’s 
characterization of Austria-Hungary. Hungary 
was not even late, On the same day that the Hun- 
garian government opposed any modification of 
the dual regime, Count Tizsa declared in the 
Hungarian parliament, ‘We have lost the War.” 

Naturally, the imperial manifesto satisfied nobody. 
The Zagreb National Council expressed dissatis- 
faction with a manifesto which continued to regard 
Croatia as a part of the Hungarian kingdom. The 
Prague National Council refused to negotiate with 
Vienna. 


1Tn accordance with the will of its people, Austria shall 
be a Federal State, in which every nationality forms it own 
common state organism on its own territory. This new form, 
which shall in no way impair the integrity of the holy Hungarian 
Crown shall assure the independence of each individual 
national state.” 
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Two days later, on October the roth, Vaida 
Voivod, Rumanian-Transylvanian leader, declared 
in the Hungarian parliament, in the name of the 
Rumanian National Party, that : 


“The Rumanians of Hungary in Translyvania 
intend to separate for ever from Hungary and the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and to decide their 
own future for themselves. At the future peace con- 
ference it will be Rumanian national party delegates, 
and not representatives of Hungary and of the Austro- 
Hungary monarchy, who will discuss our future 
state organization.” 


At the same sitting, Father Furiga, one of the two 
Slovak deputies in the Budapest parliament, declared that 
the Slovak National Council no longer recognized the 
decision of the Hungarian parliament, and that the 
Slovaks claimed separate representation at the peace 
conference. 

On October the 24th, a Croat regiment disarmed 
the Hungarian Honved in Fiume, and set aside the 
police. On the 28th, the Czechoslovakian republic 
was proclaimed in Prague. The next day the 
Slovak national assembly of Turciansky Svaty 
Martin declared for union with the Czechs and 
the Yugoslav National Council, representing 
Croatia Slavonia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, Istria, Voy- 
vodina, and Slovenia, proclaimed Yugoslav inde- 
pendence at Zagreb. 

During the next two days the Hungarian 
Premier Wekerle surrendered Fiume to the Croats, 
and Admiral Horthy, then Commander-in-Chief 
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of the Austro-Hungarian Navy, and now Regent 
of Hungary, surrendered the entire Austro-Hun- 
garian fleet to the Yugoslav National Council. 

On October the goth, the Hungarian Revolu- 
tionary National Council seized the Budapest 
military headquarters. On October the 31st, the 
Radical Michel Karolyi was appointed Hungarian 
Prime Minister by the Austrian Emperor. On 
November the grd, the Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties negotiated an armistice with General Diaz on 
the Italian front, and on November the 18th, 
Karolyi negotiated an armistice with General 
Franchet d’Esperey on the Balkan front. On the 
same day Hungary was proclaimed a republic. 

On December the 1st, the Yugoslav National 
Council offered the crown of those Yugoslav 
provinces which had formerly been under Austro- 
Hungarian rule, to the Prince Regent of Serbia. 

On the same day, the Rumanian National 
Assembly, numbering over 100,000 delegates from 
all parts of Transylvania, met at Alba Julia and 
voted for the union of Transylvania and the Banat 
with Rumania. In January, 1919, the German 
Saxons of Transylvania decided in their National 
Assembly of Medias that “the Saxon people 
considers itself a part of the Rumanian State.” 
In August of the same year, the German Schwabs 
of the Banat, in their National Assembly of Timi- 
s®ara demanded the annexation of the Banat to 
Rumanian Transylvania. 

These events clearly show that Hungary fell to 
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pieces during the month of October, 1918, before 
even an armistice was signed. The new States of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Greater Rumania 
had taken definite shape long before the peace 
conference could meet at Paris. The claim of the 
various National Councils to represent the Slav 
and Rumanian minorities of Hungary seemed 
beyond question. The fact that these National 
Councils were able effectively to assume power 
without any outside armed aid is a striking proof 
of their widespread popular support. 

These National Councils were naturally formed 
in an irregular revolutionary manner, but they 
succeeded in giving a spontaneous practical expres- 
sion to the will of the various nationalities. In 
Slovakia there were 110 National Councils scat- 
tered up and down the country. They were sending 
their delegates to the central Slovak Council 
before the Czechs could send armed help. The 
Yugoslav National Council of Zagreb was attended 
by delegates from all over the South Slav territory, 
from Serajevo, from Mostar, from Split, from 
Slovenia, from the Banat, and from the Backa. 

The proclamations of the various national assem- 
blies are particularly interesting as indications of 
the aspirations and state of mind of the nationali- 
ties at the time. 


“Durch die Vereinigung Siebenburgens und der 
von Roumdnen bewohnten Teile Ungarns mit 
Rumanien wird ein Gesamtgebiet geschaffen dessen 
ZussamengehGrigheit in den ethnographischen Ver- 
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haltnissen begriindet ist. Angesichts dieser Tatsache 
und in Uberzeugung, dass sich hier ein weltges- 
chichtlicher Vorgang vollzieht, spricht das sacchische 
Volk in Siebenbiirgern, indem es sich auf dem Boden 
des Selbstbestimmungsrechtes der V6lker stellt, 
seinen Anschluss an das Konigreich Riimanien aus 
und entbietet dem rumanischen Volke seine briider- 
lichen Griisse, herzlichen Gliichswiiunsche zur 
Erfillung seiner nationalen Ideale. Im _ vollen 
Bewustsein der Bedeutung seines Entschlusses, 
betrachtet sich das sachische Volk von Heute an als 
ein Glied des Rumanischen Reiches, seine Séhne 
und Téchter als Birger dieses Staates. Es bitet Gott, 
dass er den verantwortungsvollen Schritt, den es zu 
tun sich verpflichtet hat, zum Guten lenke und mit 
seinem Segen begleite.”’? 


Thus runs the decision of the Saxon National 
Assembly of Medias, of January, 1919. 

The decisions of the Rumanian National 
Assembly of Alba Julia were characterized by the 
identification of the most liberal principles 
with the idea of Rumanian Nationalism. This 


1“The union of Transylvania and of the parts of Hungary 
inhabited by Rumanians with Rumania has created a 
complete territory whose unification is justified by ethno- 
graphical conditions. In view of this fact and in the convic- 
tion that this represents a step forward in world history, the 
Saxon people of Transylvania declares for union with the 
Rumanian Kingdom and offers the Rumanian people its 
brotherly greetings and hearty good wishes on the attainment 
of its national ideals. Conscious of the importance of its 
decision, the Saxon people regards itself henceforth as a 
member of the Rumanian State, its sons and daughters as 
citizens of this State. It prays God that He will guide this 
responsible step, to which the Saxon people has committed 
itself, to a good end and give it His blessing.” 
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National Assembly proclaimed as fundamental 
principles : 


(1) Full national liberty for all peoples inhabi- 
ting Transylvania. Each people to educate, govern 
and judge itself in its own language through the 
agency of persons chosen from its own midst. Every 
people to have the right of representation in the 
Chamber and in the Senate, and in the govern- 
ment of the country proportionally to the number 
of individuals of which it is composed. 

(2) Equality and complete religious liberty for 
every denomination in the State. 

(3) Full realization of consistent democratic 
government in every branch of public life. Uni- 
versal, direct, equal, proportional suffrage by 
ballot extended to all persons of both sexes over 
21 years of age at parliamentary and municipal 
elections. 

(4) Complete liberty of the Press, of meetings 
and of associations, and freedom of propaganda for 
all humanitarian ideas. 

(5) Radical agrarian reform. Every peasant 
to have the opportunity of cultivating a minimum 
area with his family. 

(6) To secure the same rights and advantages 
to the industrial workers as they enjoy in the most 
advanced western industrial countries. 


These National Assemblies which fixed the 
frontiers of south-eastern Europe in their main 
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outlines were undoubtedly inspired by the Wilsonian 
principle of the self-determination of peoples. In 
1918 and 1919 they represented the ideas of justice 
and liberty. Their nationalism was a revolutionary 
democratic nationalism. 

National liberty, land reform, social justice, 
these were the ideas which dominated the masses 
of Austria-Hungary after the War. It was these 
ideas and not the politics of Versailles which broke 
up Austria-Hungary. It was these ideas which 
fixed the present map of south-eastern Europe in 
its main lines. Fifteen years of uncertainty and 
material difficulties brought much disillusionment. 
The oppressed of yesterday have only too often 
become the oppressors of to-day. It is the common 
fate of all human ideas and of all revolutions. 
But it should not blind us to the fact that the 
dissolution of Austria-Hungary was an important 
and necessary step forward. It was a normal 
historical development. The peace treaties did 
not create a new map in the Danubian basin, they 
gave legal recognition to a new state of affairs. 

“In the main, treaties only ratified accomplished 
facts,’ writes that eminent authority, Prof. Seton 
Watson. This fact is difficult to deny, and even 
Count Bethlen was compelled to admit in London 
“that there is no doubt whatever of the Rumanians 
of Transylvania having in 1918 expressed their 
intention of uniting with their brethren of Rumania 
proper.” The same conclusion must logically apply 
to the Slovaks and the South Slavs. 
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The Peace Negotiations 


The Karolyi government had already been 
overthrown by the Communists, and the Commun- 
ists, led by Bela Kun, had already been defeated 
by the Rumanians when the Hungarian question 
came up before the Peace Conference at Paris 
in 1920. In consequence, it was a delegation of 
the reactionary Horthy regime which arrived at 
Paris on the 7th of January, 1920, to negotiate a 
peace treaty in the name of Hungary. 

The delegation was a particularly brilliant one. 
Headed by Count Apponyi, it comprised seven 
general commissioners, including Count Bethlen 
and Count Teleki, six commissioners, including 
Walko and Kallay, and thirty-eight experts. These 
experts were the highest qualified specialists in 
Hungary for Croat questions, for Transylvanian 
questions, for Rumanian questions, etc. In addition, 
the delegation was accompanied by six political 
counsellors, representing the different Hungarian 
political parties, fourteen secretaries, one general 
secretary, and one assistant secretary. 

On the 14th of January, the Counts Apponyi, 
Bethlen and Teleki, without awaiting either the 
arrival of their own plenary powers or the receipt 
of the peace conditions which were being prepared 
by the allies, presented two notes to the conference. 
The first note demanded an immediate withdrawal 
of Rumanian troops from Hungarian territory. 
The second note consisted of twenty closely-written 
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pages, containing a large number of ethnographical, 
historical, geographical, and economic arguments 
favourable to Hungary’s case. This note concluded 
by demanding that the peace conference should 
give the Hungarian people, and the nationalities 
living on Hungarian soil, an opportunity to decide 
their future relationships after an exchange of 
ideas and reciprocal agreements. 

The Conference handed the conditions of peace 
to the Hungarian delegation on the 15th of January. 
On the following day, Count Apponyi was given 
an opportunity to express the Hungarian point of 
view before the Council. Count Apponyi pleaded 
for a plebiscite, and elaborated the main argu- 
ments contained in the Hungarian note of the 14th. 

On February the 12th, the Hungarian delegation 
replied to the proposed treaty, of which it had 
been informed, by handing over thirty-eight 
extremely detailed notes dealing with all the 
questions affected by the treaty. These notes 
were accompanied by a very large number of 
memoranda and appendices. A few examples : 


(1) Memorandum concerning the development 
of the population of Hungary since the end of 
Turkish domination. 

(2) Memorandum on the agrarian situation of 
Hungary in the event of her losing the territories 
inhabited by the nationalities. 

(3) Hungarian responsibility in the War. 

(4) Notes showing that the frontier proposed 
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by the Entente menaces the frontier towns with 
ruin. 
(5) The difference in character between the 
institutions of Transylvania and those of Rumania. 
(6) The false character of Rumanian aspirations 
in the light of ancient Transylvanian history. 
(7) The rights of nationalities in Transylvania 
from 1541 to 1867. 


These few examples taken from the thirty-eight 
notes submitted by Hungary to the Peace Con- 
ference show clearly the detailed fashion in which 
Hungary presented her case. In addition to these 
thirty-eight notes, the Hungarian delegation sub- 
mitted a second volume containing notes on eco- 
nomic questions, on rivers, etc., and a third volume 
containing thirty-two notes accompanied by remark- 
ably rich statistical material. Further, the dele- 
gation submitted twenty-five different maps relating 
to all the problems under discussion. 

The experts and the commissions of the great 
Powers spent two months in a detailed study of 
this remarkable Hungarian material. 

On the 6th of May, 1920, the president of the 
Peace Conference, M. Millerand, sent the following 
lettre d’envoi to the Hungarian delegation : 


“Paris, le 6 mat 1920. 
‘*MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 
“Les puissances alliées et associées ont étudié 
avec attention la plus scrupuleuse les notes dans 
lesquelles la délégation hongroise a exposé ses 
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observations au sujet des conditions de paix qui lui 
ont été communiquées. 

“Dans cet examen elles ont été animées du seul 
désir de prendre des décisions conformes 4 la justice 
et des intéréts supérieurs dont elles ont la charge. Si 
le résultat de cette étude ne s’accorde pas dans ses 
points essentiels avec les contre-propositions formulées 
par la délégation hongroise, c’est qu’il a paru 
impossible aux puissances d’adopter les vues aux- 
quelles s’est placée cette délégation. 

‘‘Les puissances alliées et associées, tout en expri- 
mant Pespoir que la Hongrie de l’avenir sera, en 
Europe, un élément de stabilité et de paix, ne saurait 
en effet, en ce qui les concerne, oublier le part de 
responsabilité qui incombe 4 la Hongrie, dans le 
déchainement de la guerre mondiale, et en général, 
dans la politique impérialiste poursuivie par la 
double Monarchie. 

“La délégation hongroise a soumis a une critique 
détaillée les stipulations contenues dans les conditions 
de paix qui lui ont été remises. Vous trouverez ci-joint 
les réponses que les principales puissances alliées et 
associées ont cru devoir faire 4 ses observations. Si 
elles n’ont pas relevé point par point, pour les 
réfuter tous, les arguments soulevés dans les notes 
adressées par vous a la Conférence, ce n’est pas 
qu’elles en reconnaissent le bien-fondé ; le silence 
des puissances alliées et associées ne saurait, en aucun 
cas, étre interprété comme une approbation ; il 
doit étre clairement entendu que labsence de 
réponse n’équivaut nulle part 4 une adhésion a la 
these par vous défendue. 

“Les observations qui vous sont remises ne contien- 
nent en particulier aucune remarque concernant les 
nombreux mémoires présentés par la délégation hon- 
groise relativement aux frontiéres de la Hongrie. 
Elles ne répondent pas aux propositions formulées par elle 


¥ 
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au sujet de Vinstitution d’un plébtscite dans les territoires 
dont les putssances ont décidé l'attribution a d’autres Etats. 
Ce mest pas sans de mélres réflexions que les puissances 
alliées et associées ont pris le parti de ne modifier sur aucun 
point les clauses territoriales contenues dans les conditions 
de paix. Si elles s’y sont résolues, c’est parce qu’elles se 
sont convaincues que toutes les modifications des frontiéres 
jixées par elles entraineratent de plus graves inconvénients 
que ceux que dénonce la délégation hongroise. L’étude a 
laquelle elles viennent de se livrer n’a fait d’ailleurs que 
confirmer les conclusions auxquelles les puissances alliées et 
associées avaient été antéricurement conduites par V’ examen 
des documents de toute nature qui pouvaient étre invoqués a 
Vappui de la thése hongroise ; c’est sur la base de ces con- 
clusions qu’ont été tracées les frontiéres décrites dans les 
conditions de paix qui vous ont été remises. 

“Les conditions ethnographiques dans |’Europe 
centrale sont telles qu’il est en effet impossible que 
les frontiéres politiques coincident dans toute leur 
étendue avec les frontiéres ethniques. II s’ensuit— 
et les puissances alliées et associées ne se sont pas 
résignées sans regret 4 cette nécessité—que certains 
noyaux de population magyare se trouveront passer 
sous la souveraineté d’un autre Etat. Mais, on ne 
saurait se baser sur cette situation pour prétendre que 
mieux aurait valu ne pas modifier l’ancien statut 
territorial. Un état de choses, méme millénaire, 
n’est pas fondé a subsister lorsqu’il est reconnu con- 
traire a la justice. 

“La délégation hongroise tire, il est vrai, argument 
du fait que les conditions de paix n’ont prévu nulle 
part de plébiscite. Si les puissances alliées et associées 
ont cru inutile de recourir a une consultation 
populaire de cette nature, ce ne fut qu’aprés avoir 
acquis la certitude que cette consultation, si elle 
était entourée de garanties completes de sincérité, ne 
donnerait pas des résultats sensiblement différents de 
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ceux auxquels les a conduits une étude minutieuse 
des conditions ethnographiques de l’Europe centrale 
et des aspirations nationales. La volonté des peuples 
s'est exprimée dans les journées d’octobre et de 
novembre 1918, lorsque la double Monarchie 
s’effondrait et que les populations longtemps oppre- 
mées s’unissent a leurs fréres italiens, roumains, 
yougoslaves ou tchécoslovaques. Les événements 
qui se sont produits depuis cette époque, constituent 
autant de témoignages nouveaux des sentiments des 
nationalités naguére assujetties sous la couronne de 
saint Etienne. Les dispositions tardives prises par le 
gouvernement hongrois pour donner satisfaction aux 
besoins d’autonomie des nationalités ne sauraient 
faire illusion; elles ne changent rien a la vérité 
historique essentielle, 4 savoir que durant de longues 
années, tous les efforts de la politique magyare ont 
tendu a étouffer la voix des minorités ethniques. 
“Fidéles a Pesprit dont elles se sont inspirées en 
tracant les frontiéres fixées par le traité, les puissances 
alliées et associées se sont cependant préoccupées du 
cas ow la frontiére ainsi tracée ne correspondrait pas 
partout avec précision aux exigences ethniques et 
économiques. Peut-étre une enquéte menée sur 
place ferait-elle apparaitre*la nécessité de déplacer 
en certains endroits la limite prévue par le traité. 
Pareille enquéte ne saurait étre actuellement pour- 
suivie sans retarder indéfiniment la conclusion d’une 
paix a laquelle l'Europe entiére aspire. Mais lorsque 
les commissions de délimitation auront commencé 
leur travail, si elles estiment que les dispositions du 
traité crée quelque part, comme il est dit plus haut, 
une injustice qu’il est de lintérét général de faire 
disparaitre, il leur sera loisible d’adresser un rapport 
a ce sujet au Conseil de la Société des Nations. Dans 
ce cas, les puissances alliées et associées acceptent que 
le Conseil de la Société puisse, si une des parties en 
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cause le lui demande, offrir ses bons offices pour 
rectifier 4 l’amiable les tracés primitifs, dans les 
mémes conditions, aux endroits ol une modification 
aurait été jugée favorable par une commission de 
délimitation. Les puissances alliées et associées ont 
confiance que cette procédure fournit une méthode 
convenable pour corriger, dans les tracés de frontiéres, 
toute injustice contre laquelle des objections fondées 
pourraient étre formulées. 

“Dans le cas de la Ruthénie, les principales 
puissances alliées et associées n’ont pas arrété leur 
décision sans se rendre pleinement compte de la 
difficulté 4 laquelle elle s’est heurtée. L’union entre 
la Ruthénie et la Tchécoslovaquie a été reconnue 
par elles dans un traité avec ce dernier Etat qui 
garantit d’une maniére spéciale l’autonomie des 
Ruthénes. Elles se sont mises d’accord avec la 
Tchécoslovaquie pour admettre que les dispositions 
de ce traité, dans la mesure ot elles affectent les 
minorités ethniques, religieuses ou linguistiques, 
soient placées sous la garantie de la Société des 
Nations. Les puissances alliées et associées estiment 
que le traité signé par elles avec l’ Etat tchécoslovaque 
fournit aux populations de la province autonome de 
Ruthénie le moyen de faire connaitre publiquement 
leurs_désirs. Elles ne manqueront pas de préter 
Pattention la plus sérieuse aux voeux que ces popula- 
tions pourraient formuler 4 l’avenir. Le pacte de la 
Société des Nations donne d’ailleurs 4 tout membre 
de Conseil de la Société le droit d’attirer l’attention 
des signataires du traité conclu 4 Saint-Germain le 10 
septembre 1919 entre les principales puissances alliées 
et associées et |’ Etat tchécoslovaque sur toute question 
relative 4 la Ruthénie que meériterait leur examen. 

“Dans ces conditions les puissances estiment que 
les intéréts des populations des frontiéres sont 
pleinement sauvegardés. Quant aux ilots des popula- 
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tions magyares qui passeront sous une autre sou- 
veraineté, les traités pour la protection des minorités 
déja signés par les Etats roumains, serbo-croate et 
slovéne et ratifiés par la Tchécoslovaquie, garantissent 
leir entiére sauvegarde. 

“Les puissances alliées et associées enregistrent avec 
satisfaction Padhésion donnée par la délégation hon- 
groise aux principes qui sont a la base de la Société 
des Nations. La Société ne protége pas seulement les 
droits de tous les signataires du traité, elle institue 
aussi ’organisme, grace auquel pourront intervenir 
dans le calme et par les voies légales tous arrange- 
ments que des circonstances nouvelles rendraient 
nécessaires dans le réglement de la paix. La loyauté 
avec laquelle la Hongrie s’acquittera des obligations 
que lui impose le traité, rapprochera l’heure a 
laquelle elle pourra étre accueillie dans la Société 
méme. I] a paru impossible aux gouvernements 
alliés et associées d’aller plus loin. Les pouvoirs 
conférés & la commission de délimitation, en ce qui 
concerne les clauses territoriales, les retouches a 
apporter aux différents articles du traité, et dont les 
observations qui vous sont remises en méme temps 
que cette lettre contiennent les détails, marquent la 
limite extréme de leurs concessions. Les conditions 
de paix qui vous sont aujour-d’hui remises sont donc 
définitives. 

“En conséquence les puissances alli¢ées et associ¢es 
attendent de la délégation hongroise, dans le délai 
de dix jours 4 compter de la date de la présente com- 
munication, une deéclaration leur faisant savoir 
qu’elle est autorisée a signer le traité tel qu'il est. 
Des dispositions seront aussitét prises pour procéder 
a cette signature. 

“Veuillez agréer, monsieur le Président, les 
assurances de ma haute considération. 


*°A. MILLERAND.” 
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TRANSLATION 


“MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 

“The Allied and Associated Powers have studied 
with the most scrupulous attention the notes in 
which the Hungarian delegation sets forth its obser- 
vations concerning the peace conditions which have 
been communicated to it. 

“In this examination, the Powers have been solely 
inspired by the anxiety to take decisions consistent 
with justice and with the superior interests with 
which they are charged. If the result of this examina- 
tion does not always coincide in its essential points 
with the counter-proposals advanced by the Hun- 
garian delegation, it is because it has appeared to the 
Powers impossible to adopt the views which that 
delegation has put forward. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers while express- 
ing the hope that the Hungary of the future will be, 
in Europe, an element of stability and peace, could 
not forget the share of responsibility which falls on 
Hungary for the outbreak of the World War and, 
generally, for the imperialist policy followed by the 
Dual Monarchy. 

“The Hungarian delegation has submitted to a 
detailed criticism the stipulations contained in the 
peace conditions which have been handed over to it. 
You will find attached the replies which the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers have considered 
necessary to make to these observations. If the 
Powers have not dealt individually with the points 
raised in the notes addressed by you to the Con- 
ference, to confute all of them, it is not because they 
recognize their exactitude ; the silence of the Allied 
and Associated Powers cannot in any instance be 
interpreted as approval ; it must be clearly under- 
stood that absence of reply constitutes nowhere an 
adhesion to the thesis defended by you. 
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“The observations which are now presented to 
you contain no references to the numerous memo- 
randa presented by the Hungarian delegation 
concerning Hungary’s frontiers. ‘They contain no 
reply to the proposals of the delegation in the matter 
of holding a plebiscite in those territories, whose 
allocation to other States has been decided by the 
Powers. It is not without mature consideration that 
the Allied and Associated Powers have decided not to 
modify, in any respect, the territorial clauses con- 
tained in the peace conditions. They have reached 
this decision because they are convinced that all 
modifications of the frontiers they have fixed would 
involve more serious disadvantages than those 
indicated by the Hungarian delegation. The 
examination which they have now made only con- 
firms the conclusions which the Allied and Associated 
Powers had previously arrived at by the scrutiny of 
all sorts of documents which could be quoted in 
favour of the Hungarian case ; it is on the basis of 
these conclusions that the frontiers have been 
traced, which are indicated in the peace conditions 
which have been handed to you. 

“Ethnographical conditions in Central Europe are 
such as to render it, in fact, impossible for political 
frontiers to coincide on their whole length with 
ethnographical frontiers. It follows—and the Allied 
and Associated Powers have only accepted this 
necessity with regret—that certain groups of Magyar 
population will pass under the sovereignty of 
another State. But this situation is not a reason for 
contending that it would have been better not to 
modify the old territorial status. A state of affairs, 
even millenary, has no right to continue when it 
is recognized to be contrary to justice. 

“The Hungarian delegation makes, it is true, an 
argument of the fact that the peace conditions have 
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in no instance contemplated a plebiscite. If the 
Allied and Associated Powers have considered it 
unnecessary to resort to a popular consultation of 
that nature, it was only after having reached the 
certainty that such a consultation, if accompanied 
by complete guarantee of sincerity, would not give 
results appreciably different from those arrived at 
by their detailed study of ethnographical con- 
ditions in Central Europe and of national aspir- 
ations. The will of the peoples expressed itself in 
the days of October and November, 1918, when the 
Dual Monarchy collapsed, and when the long 
oppressed nationalities joined their Italian, Ru- 
manian, Yugoslav, or Czechoslovak brothers. The 
events which have taken place since that period 
form so many more new proofs of the sentiments of 
the nationalities formerly subjected to the Crown of 
St. Stephen. The tardy measures taken by the 
Hungarian Government to give satisfaction to the 
autonomous needs of the nationalities cannot deceive; 
they do not affect the essential historical truth, that 
all the efforts of Hungarian policy during long 
years tended to choke the voice of the ethnical 
minorities. 

“Faithful to the spirit which they adopted in 
tracing the frontiers fixed by the treaty, the Allied 
and Associated Powers have, however, taken into 
consideration the eventuality that the frontiers thus 
traced might not everywhere correspond precisely 
to ethnical and economic necessities. Perhaps an 
investigation undertaken on the spot might reveal 
the need of changing in certain localities the fron- 
tiers prescribed by the treaty. Such an investigation 
cannot be undertaken at the moment without 
delaying indefinitely the conclusion of a peace 
which the whole of Europe desires. But when the 
delimitation commissions have begun their work, 
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if they consider that the clauses of the treaty create 
in any instance, as stated above, an injustice which 
it is in the general interest to remove, they will be 
empowered to address a report on this subject to 
the League of Nations Council. In this case, the 
Allied and Associated Powers agree that the League 
Council may, if one of the parties concerned 
requests it, offer its services to rectify in amicable 
spirit the original lines, in the same conditions, at 
those places where a modification had been con- 
sidered desirable by a delimitation commission. 
The Allied and Associated Powers are confident 
that this procedure offers a suitable method to 
correct, in the fixing of frontiers, any injustice against 
which justifiable complaints could be formulated. 
“In the case of Ruthenia, the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers have not reached their decision 
without fully appreciating the difficulty which 
confronted them. The union of Ruthenia and 
Czechoslovakia has been recognized by them in a 
treaty with this latter State which guarantees in a 
special manner the autonomy of the Ruthenians. 
The Powers have agreed with Czechoslovakia that 
the provisions of this treaty, in so much as they affect 
ethnical, religious or linguistic minorities, shall be 
placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations. 
The Allied and Associated Powers consider that the 
treaty which they have signed with the Czecho- 
slovak State gives the population of the autonomous 
province of Ruthenia the means to make their 
desires publicly known. The Powers will not fail 
to give the most serious attention to the wishes 
which this population might express in the future. 
The League of Nations Pact, moreover, gives every 
member of the League Council the right to draw 
the attention of the signatories of the treaty con- 
cluded at Saint Germain, September the roth, 1919, 
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between the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
and the Czechoslovak State to any question con- 
cerning Ruthenia which would merit their con- 
sideration. 

“In these conditions the Powers consider that the 
interests of the frontier populations are fully assured. 
With regard to the isolated groups of Magyar 
population which fall under another sovereignty, 
the treaties for the protection of minorities already 
signed by the Rumanian, Serbo-Croat and Slovene 
States and ratified by Czechoslovakia, guarantee 
their complete protection. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers record with 
satisfaction the adherence given by the Hungarian 
delegation to the principles on which the League of 
Nations is based. The League does not only protect 
the rights of all the treaty signatories ; it establishes 
also the organization thanks to which all adjustments 
in the peace settlement rendered necessary by new 
circumstances can be introduced dispassionately 
through legal channels. 

“The loyalty with which Hungary fulfils the 
obligations imposed on her by the treaty, will bring 
nearer the moment when she may be welcomed into 
the League itself. It has appeared impossible to 
the Allied and Associated Governments to go 
farther. The powers conferred on the delimitation 
commission, with regard to the territorial clauses, 
the revision of certain articles of the treaty, details 
of the revision being given in the Observations which 
are handed to you along with this letter, these mark 
the extreme limit of their concessions. The peace 
conditions which are handed to you to-day are 
therefore final. 

“In consequence, the Allied and Associated Powers 
expect from the Hungarian delegation, within a 
period of ten days from the date of the present 
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communication, a declaration informing them that 
the delegation is authorized to sign the treaty in 
its present form. Arrangements will immediately 
be made for the signing to take place. 

‘SA. MILLERAND.” 


This lettre d’envot was accompanied by the final 
text of the conditions of peace, and by the Con- 
ference’s reply to the notes presented by the 
Hungarian delegation. A study of this reply 
reveals that the Hungarian point of view had been 
very seriously considered by the Conference. 

On the 16th of May, the Hungarian delegation 
resigned, and requested a further postponement to 
give the Hungarian government time to reach a 
decision concerning the peace conditions. On the 
following day, Count Teleki, Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, announced that, while sharing the scruples 
of the rest of the delegation, he was authorized 
by his government to sign the treaty. He would 
send a new delegation for this purpose with plenary 
powers as soon as the date was communicated to 
him. 

The treaty was finally signed on the 4th of June, 
1920, at the Grand Trianon, at Versailles. 

A detailed account of the peace negotiation is 
given in an official publication of the Hungarian 
Foreign Office, entitled, “‘Les Negotiations de la paix 
hongroise. Compte rendu de la delegation de la paix de 
Hongrie a Neuilly-sur-Seine de Janvier a Mars 1920.” 
This publication consists of four volumes, the 
first three containing 2,000 pages, and the fourth 
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reproducing a large number of maps. ‘Never 
were the ethnographical, economic and _ political 
conditions of Hungary treated more deeply, nor 
did any work ever gather together such a large 
number of important and special facts,’ writes 
the editor of this work. It was this material which 
was placed before the Peace Conference. The 
conference spent over two months studying this 
remarkable document. 

The territorial commission to deal with the 
Hungarian problem had been appointed in 
February, 1919; it had studied the Hungarian 
question a full year before the arrival of the Hun- 
garian delegation at Paris. It was composed of 
representatives of England, France, Italy, Japan, 
and the U.S.A. This commission relied entirely 
on Hungarian statistics for its investigations. 

The Peace Conference in its main lines did little 
more than ratify accomplished facts. The activity 
of the Conference was in many cases directed 
towards the protection of Hungarian rights. Thus 
the Conference procured the evacuation of the 
Rumanian troops from Hungary and prevented 
encroachments on Hungary proper by the small 
Powers. 

The Conference, moreover, imposed a minority 
treaty on the Little Entente Powers in December, 
1919, as a preliminary condition to the peace 
treaty. These minority treaties contained a number 
of clauses guaranteeing important rights to the 
minority nationalities of the different succession 
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States, and, in a certain measure, encroached on 
the sovereignty of those States. 

The chief reproach which can be levelled against 
the Peace Conference in its preparation of the 
Treaty of Trianon is that of not having arranged 
for plebiscites in the various disputed regions. 
But it must be remembered that the decisions of 
the national assemblies had themselves the char- 
acter of a plebiscite. Even Count Bethlen recog- 
nized the validity of this plebiscite for Croatia and 
Transylvania. A plebiscite, therefore, appeared 
superfluous to the Peace Conference. Moreover, 
the Western Powers, more especially Italy, were 
opposed to the holding of plebiscites as a general 
rule. Italy was certainly not anxious to have a 
plebiscite in Istria or the Tyrol. 

Mr. Nicolson, in his Peacemaking, gives a very 
clear, critical, and impartial survey of the Con- 
ference, which he attended as member of the 
British delegation. ‘Bias there was, and prejudice,” 
he writes, “but they proceeded not from any 
revengeful desire to subjugate and penalize our 
late enemies, but to create and fortify the new 
nations whom we regarded with maternal instinct, 
as the justification of our suffering and victory.” 

Was the Conference ignorant of Danubian mat- 
ters? True that Lloyd George had not heard of 
the Teschen and that Wilson thought Susak was 
Ashak. But the British delegation comprised 
some 200 experts. Again I quote the frank Mr. 
Nicolson: ‘‘My own experience was that the 
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U.S. delegation were the best informed, that the 
British came a good second ; that the French made 
up for lack of preparation by intelligence and 
rapidity of assimilation—it is thus inaccurate to 
accuse the Peace Conference of lack of technical 
knowledge or technical preparation.” 

The Peace Conference was naturally anxious 
to liquidate the War at the earliest possible date. 
This fact also prejudiced the Allied and Associated 
Powers against plebiscites. Perhaps this anxiety 
led to certain mistakes in the fixing of frontiers. 
But the main fact stands out clear. The peace 
treaty of Trianon considered as a whole was the 
ratification of a normal and desirable historical 
development. 

“La volonte des peuples s’est exprimée dans les 
journées d’Octobre et de Novembre, 1918, lorsque 
la double monarchie s’effondrait et que les popu- 
lations longtemps opprimées s’unissert a leurs fréres 
italiens, roumains, jugoslaves on tchéchoslovaques.””* 
This reply of the Peace Conference to Hungarian’s 
criticism is based on indisputable facts. 


1The will of the people was expressed during the days of 
October and November, 1918, when the Dual Monarchy 
collapsed and the long-oppressed populations united with 
their Italian, Rumanian, Yugoslav, or Czechoslovak brothers. 








CHAPTER III 
POST-WAR HUNGARY 


“La Hongrie d’aujord’hui est le plus étonnant 
phénoméne d’archaisme, de survivance que histoire 
peut placer sous nos regards.”—LEon Bium, 1927. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable feature of 

post-War Hungary is its close resemblance with 
pre-War Hungary. Following the world conflict, 
the country had passed through three revolutions. 
Liberal, Communist, and Reactionary. The Hun- 
garian people had been driven by the most con- 
flicting currents of thought and by the most violent 
discontent with the pre-War system. Land reform, 
Western democracy, Communism, proletarian dic- 
tatorship, had been “‘Ersatzbrot’”’ for the Hungarian 
soldiery returning pell-mell from a collapsing front. 
The Liberal Karolyi was quickly succeeded by 
the Communist Bela Kun. Budapest of 1919, in 
its confusion, its aspirations, and more especially 
in the popular manifestations, was a reproduction 
of Moscow. 

Hungary had lost the War. Her territory had 
been reduced to a third of its former size. Hunger 
had been the one common sensation of her people. 
Budapest had been occupied by allied troops. 
Anti-Semitism had raged. The Constitution had 
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collapsed, the Austrian Emperor was no longer 
king of Hungary, and all connections with Vienna 
had been severed. Hungary found herself surroun- 
ded by powerful neighbours inhabited by those 
very peoples whom she had hitherto regarded as 
inferior serfs. A large number of Hungarians were 
placed under the domination of these people. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more complete 
reversal of the established order. 

Yet the new Hungary which appeared out of 
this chaos was an imitation of the old pre-War 
kingdom of the crown of St. Stephen. The large 
estates remained, the landless peasantry were left 
without land. Budapest remained Judapest, where 
the Jewish banking-houses were all-powerful. The 
social structure was unaltered. The landed aristoc- 
racy retained political power by the old pre-War 
methods. Even the attitude to the minorities 
remained the same as that adopted before the War, 
when the “minorities”? had been in the majority 
inside Hungary. Even Hungary’s foreign policy 
bears a striking similarity to that of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Ballplatz. 


Revolution and Reaction 
It was in October, 1918, that the Hungarian 
soldiery, flooding Budapest from the defeated 
fronts, rushed the Liberal, Karolyi, into power. 
Karolyi, from the very outset, was faced with the 
gravest difficulties. Inspired by moderate demo- 
cratic principles, his programme could not hope 
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to satisfy the inflamed appetites of the masses. 
He was often at variance with his most powerful 
allies, the Social Democrats, and his government 
was subject not only to violent dissension, but also 
to the effective domination of the Socialist Party. 
Inheriting Hungary’s burdensome political past, 
a lost war and a military disorganized State, he 
was in no position to conclude an armistice on terms 
which would have satisfied his fellow-countrymen. 
Not provided with sufficient forces to cope with the 
liberated masses, all his energies were absorbed in 
retaining power, and he was unable to put through 
those measures which would have justified his 
existence. The drafting of the democratic consti- 
tution, the declaration of a Hungarian republic, 
the 1919 autumn elections when the secret ballot 
was used for the only time in Hungarian history— 
these were so many sand, castles to be overthrown 
by the next wave of revolution. 

The main problems which confronted the Karolyi 
government were the land problem, the nationality 
question, and the peace negotiations. The nation- 
ality question and the peace negotiations were 
virtually one and the same question, the question 
of Hungary’s post-War frontiers. The solution 
depended on a thousand years of evolution and not 
on Michael Karolyi. The Slav and the Rumanian 
nationalities of Hungary were in a position to 
secure independence, and last moment promises 
from Budapest of a more than dubious value for 
the future could never have changed their 
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minds, which had been formed by centuries of 
oppression. Nor were the Liberal convictions of a 
very temporary Prime Minister, who experienced 
considerable difficulty in finding an escort of 
twenty soldiers to accompany him to Belgrade to 
negotiate the armistice, likely to have influenced 
the Entente. Karolyi was helpless. 

But the land question was Karolyi’s great oppor- 
tunity. Land reform was the major issue in post- 
War Hungary. Had Karolyi given land to the land- 
starved peasantry, he would not only have consoli- 
dated the position of his own government, but he 
would have written a memorable chapter of 
Hungarian history, and his name would have been 
a familiar one in every peasant household. Karolyi 
might well have kept himself in power by recruiting 
a republican peasant army from the landless 
peasantry, giving the soldiers land as an induce- 
ment to serve and to stimulate loyalty. Such a 
measure was suggested inside the Karolyi Cabinet, 
but was opposed by the Socialists who wanted the 
industrial proletariat to retain political control. 
Karolyi has many excellent excuses for failing to 
carry out agrarian reform, the short period of his 
government, the enormous internal and external 
difficulties which confronted him, his lack of real 
power, etc. These excuses are all the more valid 
because Karolyi’s sincerity is beyond all question, 
as he divided his own large estates among the 
peasants. Unfortunately for Karolyi, a statesman 
is not judged by his historians, and still less 
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by his contemporaries for the cogency of his 
excuses. 

However, the responsibility for the survival 
intact of the large latifundia through a year of 
violent revolution must be placed largely on the 
Communists. Whereas Lenin, in Russia, had 
realized the enormous tactical value of the slogan : 
‘‘All the land to the peasants,” the Hungarian 
Communists were obsessed by Kautsky’s rigid 
agrarian doctrine. They conceived agriculture as 
a national industry, and wished to retain the old 
latifundia intact, regarding them as easier to 
nationalize and as better economic units. 

During the Karolyi regime, the Communists 
opposed land reform by forcing up agricultural 
wages to an artificially high level, which was bound 
to be temporary, but for the time being it made 
the situation of the agricultural labourer preferable 
to that of the small land-holder, and destroyed the 
natural factors which clamoured for land reform. 

The Karolyi government finally fell in March, 
1919, after less than five months of office, on the 
armistice negotiations issue. The coup de grdce was 
delivered by the Vyx note of March, 1919, a note 
taking the form of an ultimatum in which the 
Entente Powers required the evacuation by Hun- 
gary of territories previously regarded as objects 
of negotiation. This note caused extreme bitter- 
ness in Hungary, and Karolyi was a convenient 
Scapegoat. 

Following Karolyi’s resignation, the Communist 
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regime of Bela Kun came into power amid great 
enthusiasm. As the Communists were only in 
power until August of the same year, during a time 
when Hungary was a prey to civil and foreign war, to 
an economic blockade and complete disorganization 
following a military defeat, it is impossible to speak 
of Hungarian Communism or Communist achieve- 
ments. State Socialism, which has only been 
attained in Russia after long hard years of organized 
discipline and peaceful endeavour, and which is 
considered by Communists as a first step towards 
Communism, never existed in Hungary. It would 
be no fairer to judge Communism by a study of the 
Bela Kun regime than to condemn Western democ- 
racy by the experiences of the French revolution. 
Hungarian Communist rule is of little interest as 
an economic system. The period of experiment 
was one of general economic disintegration. 

The Hungarian Communists committed a number 
of tactical errors which the genius of Lenin avoided 
in Russia. In the industrial sphere they broke all 
record in the pace of socialization. 

“In the People’s Commissariat for socialization, 
by working twenty-three hours a day, we have in 
the past four days organized every section of 
industry,’ declared Commissary Hevesy, after 
ninety-six hours of office. ‘And even where it has 
not been possible yet to complete taking over the 
concerns, they are already working under our 
direction or control.” 

Bohm asserted a month later, ‘‘We have the 
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advantage over Russia that we have been able to 
begin reconstruction at once and have succeeded 
in four weeks in socializing more than 1,000 
concerns, while the Russians socialized no more 
than 513 in a whole year.” 

In the agrarian question, the Hungarian Com- 
munists pursued a policy which was little adapted 
to the political and economic realities of the 
situation. They converted the large estates into 
co-operative societies under State control, and 
retained them in their original dimensions right 
up to the overthrow of the Communist regime. 
Instead of regarding the peasants as the natural 
allies of the industrial proletariat, they treated them 
as a reactionary class. 

However, Bela Kun’s policy had little to do with 
the defeat of Hungarian Communism. 

The only hope of the Hungarian Communists 
had been a general outbreak of Communism in 
Europe. They could never have expected to exist 
as a small Communist State surrounded by powerful 
anti-Communist neighbours. It was, in fact, the 
Rumanian army and not the Hungarian counter- 
revolutionaries which finally overthrew Bela Kun 
in August, 1919. 

The Hungarian events of 1919 exhibit a striking 
similarity to the events of the Russian revolution. 
Karolyi, the Hungarian Kerensky, was tossed up 
like a cork by the waves of the masses, and like 
a cork was swept away. The difference between 
Russia and Hungary was external rather than 
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internal, inasmuch as Hungary succumbed to 
foreign intervention. The common feature was the 
violent character of the revolution, which can only 
be attributed to the reactionary character of the 
pre-revolutionary systems in these countries. The 
Budapest of 1919, reflecting the obscure and 
unvoiced secular tendencies of the oppressed masses, 
is the most eloquent condemnation of pre-War 
Hungary. 

The overthrow of the Communists by the Ruma- 
nian army cleared the way for the present rulers 
of Hungary. Admiral Horthy entered Budapest 
at the head of the National Army, formed at 
Szeged, under allied protection during the revo- 
lutionary period. Hungary was declared a king- 
dom—without a king. Horthy was “elected” 
Regent. 

The triumph of the counter-revolution was the 
beginning of a period of “white terror.” It is 
estimated that the White Terror slew between 
3,000 and 4,000 people. The number of floggings, 
illegal imprisonments, and other forms of physical 
ill-treatment must have reached tens of thousands 
—and this during a period when the counter- 
revolution had stifled all opposition and when civil 
war had died out. The national army of Horthy, 
individual Hungarian officers, and more particu- 
larly a group of officers known as the “Awakening 
Magyars,”’ committed the most ghastly crimes either 
with complete impunity, or else with the active 
approval of the authorities. This terror was directed 
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against all those who had participated in the 
Karolyi or Bela Kun regimes, but it also assumed an 
indiscriminate anti-Jewish character, mainly 
because a number of Jews had played an important 
part in the Communist revolution. The most 
appalling aspect of the White Terror was the cruelty 
with which its crimes, inspired solely by sentiments 
of political revenge and not by any fear for the 
security of the State, were committed. 

The raping of women, the castration of men, the 
torturing and ransoming of Jewish merchants, 
burying victims alive, beating to death—these 
were the methods of the Awakening Magyars. 

The beating of Jews in the streets and cafés was 
a daily spectacle. 

In November, 1919, a detachment of the 
Awakening Magyars, under the leadership of the 
notorious Lieutenant Ivan Hejjas, killed 200 people 
in one night in the Orgovany woods. Some were 
hanged, some buried alive, some dismembered or 
flayed alive. The same Hejjas, in March, 1920, 
dragged the prisoners out of the Szolnok prison, 
killed three of them on the spot, bound the rest 
with thin wire, had them beaten till the blood 
ran, and then murdered them because they 
“‘attacked the sentry.” 

At Siofok, in August, 1919, 200 people were 
executed, after horrible torture, by Horthy’s 
National Army. At Kecskemet, Dr. Neubeuer, 
Prof. Nemet, M. Wertheimer, and M. Fodor were 
arrested by a body of Hejjas’s soldiers. Hemp was 
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thrust down their throats and their mouths were 
closed with wires. Two died from this treatment 
and the other two were buried alive. Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hamburger, whose only crime was that of 
being sister-in-law to a former people’s commissar, 
was taken to the Kelenfold barracks and violated 
by the whole body oftroops. An old acquaintance, 
who refused to obey the order to violate her, was 
castrated before her eyes. Two Awakening Mag- 
yars, Hejjas and Pronay, thrust their riding-whips 
into her womb and maimed her for life. 

These are just a few isolated instances chosen at 
random. The report of the British Labour Party 
deputation which, under the leadership of Colonel 
Wedgewood, inquired into these events, gives an 
authoritative and restrained account which makes 
ghastly reading. These crimes went unpunished 
and even met with official approval. For example, 
a present official of the Hungarian Foreign Office 
is very proud of his share in blowing up the prin- 
cipal Budapest printing works, a Jewish concern. 

The Horthy regime, besides giving free rein to 
unorganized terror, organized it on a legal basis. 
When Hitler was an unknown biergarten politician 
in Munich, Hungary already had her concentra- 
tion camps. “Suicide,” “shot while attempting to 
escape,” and the other methods rendered familiar 
by the National Socialists in Germany, were 
already employed in Hungary in 1920. 

Deputy Drozdy inquired in the Hungarian 
National Assembly in December, 1921: “How 
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many innocent persons have been interned for 
motives of private revenge? ... Sons have been 
interned by mistake for their fathers, and brothers 
for brothers ; there are actually 65 schoolchildren 
in the internment camps. Anyone who attempts 
to escape is shot down or beaten till he is half dead. 
Corruption is rampant in connection with release 
from the camps. Interned women are exposed to 
violation. Officers and N.C.O.s are equally merci- 
less. Binding is a frequent punishment.” 

“We, in Germany, much later than you in 
Hungary, have taken to creating an authoritative 
system,”’ declared von Papen in Budapest in 1933. 
These were perhaps the truest words von Papen 
had spoken in the course of a long and singularly 
tortuous diplomatic career. 


Hungarian Democracy 


“Hungary is a thoroughly democratic country 
and clings to its 800-year-old constitution and 
parliamentary government,” declared Count Beth- 
len in a lecture delivered in the British House of 
Commons in 1933. 

Strangely enough, this is the very same Count 
Bethlen who became Hungarian Premier in 1921. 
The first act of this “democratic” aristocrat was not 
to do away with the concentration camps and put 
an end to the White Terror, but to abolish the 
popular franchise. 

After dissolving the National Assembly, Count 
Bethlen arbitrarily decreed a new electoral system. 
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The notorious open ballot was reverted to in four- 
fifths of the electoral districts (the secret ballots 
only being left in the towns), and 1,500,000 Hun- 
garians were deprived of the vote. It was enacted 
that no public meetings might be held without a 
police permit, thus placing opposition propaganda 
at the tender mercy of the Government. The 
nomination of opposition candidates was made 
exceedingly difficult. The nominations had to be 
signed either by 10,000 voters or by 10 per cent of 
the total electorate of the constituency. Needless 
to say, the collection of such a large number of 
signatures is a complicated procedure, and chi- 
canery on the part of local authorities can easily 
prevent opposition candidates from obtaining nomi- 
nation. 

Bethlen further declared, prior to the 1923 elec- 
tions, that if the Government failed to secure an 
absolute majority he would dissolve Parliament. 
But “‘Hungary clung to its 800-year-old constitu- 
tion and democratic system,” and Count Bethlen, 
thanks to his intimate knowledge of the value of 
gendarmerie in a “thoroughly democratic State,” 
obtained his majority. Bethlen’s electoral system 
is still in force to-day, and the Government’s 
parliamentary majority, inherited by General 
Gémbés, is still overwhelming. 

We have already seen in our glance at pre-War 
Hungary what the open ballot system means. 
How the peasant voter is dependent in innumerable 
ways on the local powers, how the local administra- 
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tion can subject him to all sorts of serious vexations 
in taxation and other matters, how the landless 
peasant is dependent on the local landowner for 
his living. The fact that under the open ballot 
system the local powers know for whom the 
peasant votes is a formidable means of constraint. 
That is obvious, but it is difficult for us English to 
imagine what this constraint really means for the 
Danubian peasant. 

Some two years ago I accompanied M. Tibor 
Eckhardt (formerly Hungarian delegate at Geneva) 
to a Hungarian by-election. It was an excellent 
opportunity to study Hungarian election methods. 
The district, to use the words of M. Eckhardt, 
looked like hostile territory occupied by an enemy 
army. The gendarmerie blocked the strategical 
roads and placed cordons around the villages. 
Cavalry was held in reserve in the central village. 

The open ballot system functioned in the usual 
way. That is to say, opposition voters were 
grouped in one farmyard and governmental voters 
in another. Groups of voters were then escorted 
by gendarmes from their respective assembly 
points to the polling booth. The Government 
groups were taken first, intermingled with an 
occasional opposition group to keep up appear- 
ances. The opposition voters can be, and, in this 
instance, were, kept waiting all day to register 
their votes, and in some villages the poll was closed 
before they could approach the polling centre. 
The usual other abuses occurred, opposition voters 
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were beaten up, and I myself saw two peasants who 
had ribs broken by the rifle butts of the gendarmes. 
One village was shut off because of a very sudden 
outbreak of “infectious disease.” Opposition pro- 
paganda was practically impossible, and M. Eck- 
hardt estimated that he would need the support 
of at least 80 per cent of the population to obtain 
a bare majority. 

“Disgusting,” remarked an annoyed opposition 
deputy to an American journalist and myself. ‘In 
my constituency nothing like this ever happens. 
My relatives own all the woods in the neighbour- 
hood, and the peasants who do not vote for me 
know that they cannot get any wood in winter.” 


It is true that the present Hungarian Govern- 
ment has promised electoral reform to a Hungarian 
public, apparently not so satisfied with the “‘thor- 
oughly democratic” character of the system as 
Count Bethlen. But as such a reform has been an 
immediate consideration of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment for some considerable time, it would be both 
premature and unduly optimistic to speak of it till 
it is actually passed and applied. 

Hungarian statesmen alternatively claim to be 
democratic when they are with Englishmen, and 
to be Fascists when they are with Italians and 
Germans. But Hungary has no better claim to 
Fascism than to Democracy. The present rulers 
were not lifted to power by any powerful mass 
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movement, such as the electoral successes of 
German National Socialism or the Blackshirt 
march on Rome. They represent no ideology, no 
new line of thought, which sways the Hungarian 
people as Mussolini has swayed the Italians and 
Hitler the Germans. The German Nazi worker 
can believe, rightly or wrongly, that Hitler repre- 
sents social progress and defends the interests of 
the under-dog. The Hungarian worker can have 
no such illusion concerning Bethlen or Gémbés. 
The Gémbés regime, like its Bethlen predecessor, 
represents the land-owning classes and Hungarian 
big business. A re-establishment of pre-War con- 
ditions seems to be its highest ideal. 

Italy has replaced trade unionism by a corpora- 
tive system, and Germany by the Labour Front. 
Hungary has simply rendered the trade unions 
powerless and given the industrialists and land- 
owners a free hand to ruthlessly exploit the indus- 
trial and agrarian proletariat. 

I admit that I, personally, infinitely prefer 
Hungary to the Fascist States. There is still a 
certain liberty of thought left, and the very absence 
of ideology prevents State, Party, or individual 
fanaticism thrusting itself in an intolerable manner 
into our private lives. But for all that I am not 
sure whether Fascism would not be preferable for 
the Hungarian masses to the present economic 
consequences of sham parliamentarianism. The 
relatively large number of unemployed in Hungary 
receive no ‘‘dole,’? and the present conditions of 
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these people, more particularly in Budapest, is 
appalling. 

There is, I say, a certain liberty of thought in 
Hungary, but only so long as it does not touch 
Hungarian realities. It is a dilettante liberty 
suited for coffee-house politicians. The only news- 
paper which has the slightest claim to represent 
the Hungarian masses in practical issues is the 
Socialist Népszava. This paper has been reduced 
to practical impotency by a series of legal prosecu- 
tions, involving heavy fines and long terms of 
imprisonment for its journalists. The weapon of 
confiscation has also been frequently used, it 
implies not only a censorship but also has the effect 
of fining the newspaper to a total of the sales and 
advertisements for the day of confiscation. 

Bribery and the instructions of M. Antal, Gom- 
bés’s Press chief, determines very effectively the 
tone of the whole Hungarian Press in major issues. 
The Government, moreover, disposes of its own 
Press ; the Budapesti Hirlap, the Fuggetlenseg, the 8 Orat 
Ujsag and the Pester Lloyd. There is perhaps no 
country where Press censorship is better disguised 
than in Hungary, and few countries where it is 
more effective. M. Antal is to be congratulated 
from a technical, if not from a moral, viewpoint. 

Any picture of Hungarian democracy would not 
be complete if it did not mention Hungarian legal 
machinery. The chief object of the police force, 
the gendarmerie, and the legislature, appears to 
be the assurance of complete liberty and freedom 
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for the dominating classes to exploit the other 
classes. Labour leaders have an unfortunate habit 
of jumping out of second-story windows and 
killing themselves when “questioned” by the 
police. 

To give some idea of the peculiarities of Hun- 
garian legislation, I will cite one criminal offence, 
to wit, “insulting the Hungarian nation.” The 
most surprising grounds are used for prosecuting 
on this charge. An American journalist I know 
found his bill in the restaurant excessive and 
refused to pay it. In the argument which ensued 
the proprietor accused him of insulting the Hun- 
garian nation, the police made out a formal charge, 
and it was only his American nationality and his 
journalistic capacity which prevented the charge 
being pressed. This is a trivial instance ; there are 
others of a graver character. The leader of the 
German cultural league of Hungary was recently 
condemned to four months’ imprisonment for 
“insulting the Hungarian nation.” He declared 
that no honest German would abandon his German 
family name for a Magyar one. This was the 
crime for which he was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment. 

Incidentally, this case brings us to another 
interesting, if not very grave, Hungarian practice, 
the Magyarization of names. A very large per- 
centage of Hungarian names are German or 
Slovak and not Magyar. Even the great Hun- 
garian poet Petéffi was born with the un-Hungarian 
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name of Petrovich, and the former Hungarian 
representative to the League has the German name 
of Eckhardt. The Hungarian society for the 
Magyarization of names declared in 1933 that 
over 2,200,000 individuals in rump Hungary had 
non-Magyar names. In consequence, every facility 
is given to the changing of family names. Such 
change of names is obligatory in a number of State 
services. Thus Education Minister Keresztes-Fis- 
cher, instead of Magyarizing the un-Magyarized 
half of his own name, instructed all police officers 
to abandon their family names and take up Magyar 
ones as a condition of service. 


“Hungary is a thoroughly democratic country,” 
Count Bethlen told British M.P.s in the House of 
Parliament. ‘Politics is the roguish trick of gentle- 
men,” says a Hungarian peasant proverb. But 
then, who would invite a Hungarian peasant to 
lecture at the British Parliament ? 


The Minorities in Hungary 


“There are practically no Rumanians or other 
aliens left in Hungary !”’ affirmed Count Bethlen 
in London in 1933, apparently unaware, despite 
ten years of Hungarian premiership, of the official 
Hungarian statistics of 1920. ‘These statistics reveal 
the existence of 551,211 Germans, 141,882 Slovaks, 
83,093 Yugoslavs, and 56,904 other minority 
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nationals inside “rump” Hungary ; that is, nearly 
10 per cent of the total population. 

The Germans are scattered in small groups all 
over the country. They are Hungarian citizens 
whose loyalty is unquestioned. No irredentist 
movement exists among them. Hungary’s foreign 
policy is closely allied with that of Germany, and 
she has therefore every reason to please and very 
little reason to fear her Germans. As for the 
Slovaks, the largest group is centred around Bekes 
Csaba far from the Czechoslovak frontier and 
isolated from any nationalist Slovak movement. 
Hungary’s minorities cannot, by the widest stretch 
of imagination, be regarded as a menace to the 
integrity of the Hungarian State. 

Hungary has excellent grounds to treat her 
minorities well. A large number of Hungarians 
living under foreign domination makes Hungary an 
ardent defender of minority rights. She conducts 
a vigorous campaign for a revision of frontiers 
which would place large numbers of Slavs and 
Rumanians under her rule. Contented minorities 
inside Hungary would be the best possible revision- 
ist argument and at the same time would win her 
much sympathy among the inhabitants of those 
territories for which she claims a plebiscite. 

Finally, Hungary has seen the bankruptcy of her 
pre-War minority policy, which reduced her terri- 
tory to little more than a third of its former great- 
ness. She has paid very dearly for her lesson in 


minority treatment. Yet her present rulers have 
H 
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learnt nothing from it. “In no country are the 
minorities so badly treated as in Hungary,”’ writes 
the Oesterreiche Rundschau. 

The jJungdeutsch of Berlin wrote in February, 


1931: 


“No State in the world has more reason to have 
a clean slate in the minority question than Hungary. 
Following the Treaty of Trianon, nearly a third of 
the Magyar people has become a minority nation. 
But on what moral grounds does Hungary demand 
cultural freedom, kindergartens, elementary schools, 
secondary schools of all sorts, freedom of organiza- 
tion, and church services in the mother tongue for 
Hungarian minorities, if in Hungary herself, these 
rights are refused to the largest minority, the 
550,000 Germans ? 

“It sounds almost incredible when we say that in 
Hungary 75 per cent of the German children in the ele- 
mentary schools are not taught in their German mother 
tongue. In the kindergartens the proportion 1s still much 
worse. One cannot speak at all of German secondary 
schools. The German minority in Hungary has no 
schools for German teachers, no seminary for 
German priests, no German grammar schools 
(gymnasium), no German commercial schools, no 
German girls’ schools (Madchenschule). 

“Our brothers in Hungary suffer from a cultural 
misery unparalleled in Europe, with the exception 
of the Italian South Tyrol. The South Tyrol 
Germans have, however, two sources of strength 
which somewhat neutralize the cultural brutality of 
the Italians—the German Catholic clergy and the 
German intelligentsia. In Hungary both these 
factors are completely lacking. 

“The Catholic as well as the Evangelical Church 
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(e.g., Bonyhader Evangelical Gymnasium) are practically 
speaking agencies for the denationalization of the 
Germans. Even religious services are mostly held 
only in Magyar. 

“In a German Evangelic district where the church 
had been built at the expense of the German Gustav- 
Adolf-Verein, the German service has recently been 
stopped. 

“The situation of the German intelligentsia in 
Hungary is not much better. It is hardly conceivable 
that a pronounced German intelligentsia should be 
produced by the flamboyant Magyar-nationalistic 
schools, but if some young intellectual dares to raise 
his voice against denationalization, he falls victim 
to the most brutal social and official terror and 
boycott. 

‘A German national organization, such as the 
Banat German-Schwab, a German trade union or a 
German peasants’ association, a German students’ 
home, German youth or women clubs cannot so 
far be imagined in Hungary even in a dream. 

“In face of this lamentable state of things what 
can be done to help the helpless German group in 
their cultural misery, living in the shadow of stark 
terror and largely abandoned by their intelligentsia 
and their Church? It is high time for the Germans 
in Hungary to organize politically and stand before 
the world tribune.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung compares the situation of 
the Hungarian minority in the Succession States 
with that of the minorities inside Hungary in the 
following article published in July, 1931 : 


“Hungary pays little attention to the claims a 
her minorities, those same claims which she formu- 
lates for her racial brothers in the Little Entente 
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countries. Where are the minority schools, that 
Czechoslovakia, so hated by Hungary, keeps for 
the Hungarians; where are the German schools 
in the land of the Crown of St. Stephen? The 
Hungarians of Rumania have very many strong 
national organizations. The Germans of Hungary 
have in comparison absolutely nothing. They have 
no Press like the Hungarians of Transylvania and 
of Czechoslovakia. They have no German priests. 
In Rumania recently an Under-Secretary of State 
for Minorities was appointed. The Secretary of 
State, Rudolf Brandsch, is a German. . . . When 
has Hungary, except in speech, lifted a finger for 
her minorities ?” 


The publication of the Hungarian (1930) census 
figures was widely commented on in the German 
Press. The Deutsche Allgemeine Xeitung, in an article 
headed ‘“‘Hungary, a German Grave” (Ungarn—ein 
deutsches Massengrab), pointing out that the German 
minority had decreased by 72,000 since 1920, 
wrote : ““These figures are so appalling that a close 
examination must be demanded from world opin- 
ion, for it is absolutely impossible that the Germans 
should have lost 15 per cent of their total.” 

Prof. Bleyer, the only member of the Hungarian 
Parliament interested in the fate of the German 
minority in the absence of any proper minority 
representation, described the position of the 
German minority in the Lower House in May, 
1933 ° 

“The most important right of a national minority 
is to have its children taught in their mother 
tongue.” 
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“According to a paper issued by the Prime 
Minister (Count Bethlen) in autumn, 1929, there 
were in 390 Hungarian districts, 463 so-called 
minority schools. Forty-nine (10.6 per cent) 
belonged to Class A (with German as language of 
instruction), 98 (21.2 per cent) to Class B (with 
half of the instruction in German, halfin Hungarian), 
and the remaining 316 (68.2 per cent) to Class C 
(with only two hours a week instruction in the 
mother tongue). Since then the position has grown 
still worse all along the line. 

“The truth is that the type A only exist to-day mn 
the western zone and that the figure of the Class B 
schools has sharply declined mainly because these 
schools are being converted into Class C. The situ- 
ation is made still worse by the fact that the mother 
tongue is completely pushed out of the kindergartens 
and out of the Burgerschiile (civic schools). 

“Particularly painful is the fact that in many 
German Catholic schools not even religion is taught 
in the mother tongue. 

“At least 70 per cent of the children of German 
mother tongue who have gone through the elemen- 
tary school can hardly read and write German ; 
go per cent of the German-speaking youth that 
have passed out of the secondary schools cannot 
write a letter or even a sentence as an educated man 
of German origin should. 

‘Do not do unto others that which you would not 
have others do unto you,” concluded Prof. Bleyer. 


This most moderate criticism of the cultural 
difficulties of the German minorities, based entirely 
on Hungarian figures, was greeted with a howl 
of rage by the Hungarian chauvinists. A plea for 
the most elementary minority rights (those very 
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rights which the Hungarian minority already 
enjoy in the Little Entente countries and with which 
they are so dissatisfied) was declared at Budapest 
to be pan-Germanism. Deputy Bleyer’s facts were 
not disputed, but he was attacked by the students, 
prevented from holding his classes at the Budapest 
University, and, despite his advanced age, was 
forced to fight a duel with Deputy Zsilinsky, whose 
sincere hatred of Prussianism took a singularly 
Prussian form. Prof. Bleyer died less than a year 
later, and to-day there is not a single member of 
the Hungarian Parliament interested in the fate of 
half a million Germans. 

Count Bethlen wrote an article at the time in 
the Magyar Szemle, admitting the justice of Bleyer’s 
plea in many respects, but refusing to consider the 
establishment of a German political party and 
holding the creation of separate German secondary 
schools to be “undesirable.” 

Actually the position of the German minority 
is even worse than represented by Prof. Bleyer. 
A. M. Kovacs writes : 


“Every German-Hungarian knows that there are 
three types of minority schools. In Class A the 
instruction must or should be entirely in German, 
in Class C entirely Hungarian, and in Class B, 
mixed. So it stands on paper. Many assert that 
it stands so only on paper. 

“When I applied for the post of teacher in my 
little village of Szomor, there were two competitors, 
both Hungarian. The school in our district stands 
as Class A on paper. I could only speak so much 
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German as I had learnt at school. This was 
extremely little. What was I to do? I taught the 
only way I could, in Hungarian.” 


But M. Kovacs, school-teacher of the little village 
of Szomor, is a man of conscience. He studied 
German and to-day teaches the German children 
at Szomor as best he can in a language which will 
always be for him foreign. The fact, however, 
remains that the teachers of the rare German 
minority schools in Hungary are recruited from 
Hungarians with a very inadequate knowledge of 
the mother tongue of the minorities. A German 
journalist, who has been several years in Budapest 
and who has closely studied the question of German 
minority schools, has told me that such cases are 
not exceptional and that a very large percentage of 
the teachers in the German schools are appallingly 
ignorant of the German language. 

Is it surprising that Count Bethlen visiting Berlin 
in 1933 was greeted by the Vossische Zeitung with the 
remark : “Of all the German population in foreign 
territories, it is our brothers of Hungary who have 
the most to suffer.” “There are practically no 
Rumanian or other aliens left in Hungary,” 
declared Count Bethlen a few weeks later in 
London. 


The position of the Slovak minority is even worse 
than that of the Germans. A Slovak memorandum 
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submitted to the League of Nations gives a startling 
picture of their position. 

The memorandum points out that the official 
statistics recognized 148,123 Slovaks in 1927 (in 
1920, 141,882, but in 1910, 163,000 Slovaks). In 
addition, the 1927 statistics recognized 243,955 
Slovak-speaking people. As it is unlikely that 
there are many Hungarians who learn Slovak, it 
seems certain that the majority of these Slovak- 
speaking people are really Slovaks. The memo- 
randum draws the conclusion that there are over 
a quarter of a million Slovaks inside “rump” 
Hungary. 

The memorandum then cites cases of Slovak 
citizens being deprived of their passports because of 
opening a Slovak bookshop or of trying to start a 
Slovak choir, etc., and gives other examples of 
Slovaks being thrown out of public buildings 
because they addressed the officials in Slovak. 

The memorandum further declared that in all 
districts where Slovaks live there is not one official 
or judge who knows the Slovak language. Though 
the Slovaks form three-quarters of the population 
in twenty large districts, yet in no district is the 
protocol held in Slovak. 

The memorandum further complains that all 
meetings intended to found Slovak cultural organi- 
zation were simply banned. Thus in Bekes Csaba 
the founding of cultural organizations was repeat- 
edly prevented, and the Slovaks of this region sent 
a deputation to Prime Minister Count Bethlen (!) 
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which was not received. The memorandum fur- 
ther cited a large number of cases where Slovak 
amusements, such as lectures, and even dances, 
were forbidden by the Hungarian authorities. 
With regard to the schools, the memorandum 
complains that there are no Slovak schools of Type 
A and B, and only 49 schools of Type C (i.e., schools 
with instruction in the mother tongue for two hours 
a week). The Hungarian statistics record only 
two Slovak teachers (“two Slovak teachers for a 
quarter of a million Slovaks”). The memorandum 
also points out that there are no Slovak secondary 
or teachers’ schools. 

The memorandum recalls the two attempts made 
to establish a Slovak weekly paper. The first 
petition was refused by Count Bethlen’s Govern- 
ment on the grounds that “there was not enough 
paper in Hungary.” The second received no reply. 

The memorandum also stated that two-thirds of 
the Catholic priests in the Slovak districts are not 
Slovaks. 

“The Hungarian nation will never cease to urge 
the demands of the Slovak people; for if the 
Slovaks were loyal to Hungary for a thousand 
years, for good or evil, we cannot leave them in 
the lurch at a time when they are going through 
the most critical period of their existence and the 
future of the race is at stake,’ Count Bethlen told 
an English audience in 1933. But, of course, he 
was referring to the Slovaks in Slovakia and not to 
those of Hungary. 
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The Land Question 


Up to the World War the land in Europe from 
Breslau and Vienna eastward as far as Siberia was 
largely in the hands of the land-owning aristocracy, 
and the majority of the peasants were in the posi- 
tion of semi-feudal serfs. 

The national revolutions which followed the 
War in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Transylvania and 
the south slave territories, and the class revolution 
which broke out in Russia, were intimately linked 
up with and largely caused by the peasants’ hunger 
for land. In Russia, this land hunger took a 
violent form, and even in Rumania land reform 
was of a very drastic character. 

Surprisingly enough, Hungary, which passed 
through violent Liberal and Communist revolu- 
tions and a no less violent “Christian” counter- 
revolution, more or less escaped this tendency. 
The Liberal Karolyi Government was too ineffec- 
tive to deal with the problem, and the Communists 
made the tactical error of preserving the large 
estates as State property, in other words, simply 
painted them red. 

The final triumph of the Horthy counter-revo- 
lution was in reality the triumph of the old ruling 
and landowning classes, the gentry, and the aris- 
tocracy. They, too, put land reform on their 
programme, but nothing very much came of it. 
The land problem remains very acute in Hungary 
to this day. 
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‘‘There is no country in Europe with so unhealthy 
a land system. Hungary is, so to speak, a classic 
case of morbus latifundi,” writes the Hungarian 
ex-minister Jaszi of post-War Hungary. 

5383,488 hectares, over one-third of the whole 
agricultural area of the country, is in the hands of 
1,130 landowners with properties exceeding 1,000 
hectares ; 2,654,603 hectares, 16 per cent of the 
total area, is in the hands of 9,630 owners with 
properties exceeding 100 hectares. 

This land distribution results in 2,000,000 peas- 
ants being left either without land or with only 
dwarf properties. What is the position of this 
agrarian proletariat? A man labourer working 
from sunrise to sunset earns about gd. for a day’s 
work, a woman about 4d. or 5d., paid mainly in 
kind. Even given the extraordinary low cost of 
agricultural products, this wage represents a con- 
dition bordering on starvation. As Mr. Macartney 
in his excellent book on Hungary remarks: “The 
agricultural labourer can hardly hope to lead much 
more than an animal existence.” 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the 
possibility of earning even this pittance is limited, 
and that a peasant who can find employment 
throughout the year is indeed exceptionally for- 
tunate. In 1932, it was calculated that the average 
agricultural labourer worked only 130 days a year ; 
that is to say, his average daily earning amounted to 
about 4d. Moreover, it is reckoned by the Hun- 
garian Social Democratic Party that some 600,000 
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agricultural labourers are completely unemployed. 
There is no State social insurance for them. 

Of course, it would be futile to pretend that the 
land distribution is alone responsible for this appal- 
ling state of affairs. On the other hand, there is 
very good reason to believe that a radical land 
reform would make the peasant’s life at least toler- 
able if not prosperous. 

There is something to be said, and very much has 
been said, for large properties on the basis of the 
certain economic advantages they possess over the 
small peasant holding. But are these arguments 
valid to-day? If there was an unlimited demand 
for Hungarian grain at a reasonable price on the 
world market, then perhaps a case could be made 
for medium holdings operated on a rational basis. 
The situation is, however, in point of fact, very 
different. The demand for Hungarian wheat is 
very limited, the world wheat price is very low in 
terms of Hungarian production. It would seem, 
then, that the Hungarian State should deal with 
agriculture less as an industry to be worked on the 
best possible economic basis than as a means of 
subsistence for the peasantry, which forms the 
great majority of the Hungarian population. Giving 
land to the two million underpaid and largely 
unemployed agricultural labourers would at. least 
provide them with a basis of existence. 

The Hungarian peasants’ desire for the land is 
an important dynamic factor. If it is not satisfied 
by evolution it may well, under suitable circum- 
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stances, lead to revolution. Incidentally, the Hun- 
garian plains, fertile and with a low percentage of 
forest land, are the most suitable area for land 
reform in south-eastern Europe. 

“In a wide ocean of peasant properties, Ruma- 
nian or Slav Hungary is an island of large estates 
owned and governed by one of the proudest aris- 
tocracies of Europe. Societies so violently con- 
trasted make ill neighbours. Indeed, there are 
those who say that only after an agrarian revolu- 
tion in Hungary can the deeper problems of the 
mid-Danubian region receive their solution,” writes 
the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 


Postscriptum 


Since I wrote this chapter at the end of 1934 a 
number of important political events have taken 
place in Hungary. Re-reading the chapter in the 
light of these events, I feel that they do not impose 
any changes, but rather serve to bear out my 
arguments. 

“It is true that the present Hungarian Govern- 
ment has promised electoral reform, apparently 
not so satisfied with the ‘thoroughly democratic’ 
character of the system as Count Bethlen. But 
such a reform has been an immediate consideration 
of the Hungarian Government for some consider- 
able time, it would be both premature and unduly 
optimistic to speak of it, till it is actually passed and 
applied.” I was writing in December, 1934. 

In April, 1935, Gémbés put through general 
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elections, on the basis of the Bethlen system des- 
cribed in the chapter. In the 46 urban con- 
stituencies with secret ballot voting he obtained 
14 mandates (32 per cent) ; in the 199 rural con- 
stituencies with open ballot voting his party secured 
154 mandates (77 per cent). Any comment 
would be superfluous. 

The April elections were mainly a result of the 
split between Bethlen and Gémbés. There had 
been opposition between the two Hungarian leaders 
for some considerable time, and this finally termi- 
nated in Bethlen leaving the Government party 
and Gémbés dissolving Parliament. Fighting 
Bethlen with Bethlen’s own electoral machinery, 
General Gémbés has now filled parliament with his 
own followers. As a result of these elections, 
Goémbés now appears to be absolute master of the 
political situation. How he will use his position is 
a matter of speculation. Perhaps he will put 
through agrarian and electoral reforms. Perhaps 
not. 





CHAPTER IV 
HUNGARIAN REVISIONISM AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Hungarian Revisionism 


T is an old story. An Englishman, a German, a 

Frenchman, and a Hungarian wrote books on 
the elephant. The Englishman spent a year in 
the jungle and then published a short, profusely 
illustrated book, entitled “How I Shot my First 
Elephant.””’ The German spent three years in a 
library and produced a work of five volumes, “A 
Short Introduction to a Study of the Eye Structure 
of the Male African Elephant.” The Frenchman 
stayed at home and wrote a charming little book, 
“Lamour chez les Elefants.” The Hungarian pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets in English, French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Finnish, etc. They were 
entitled ‘The Elephant Before and After Trianon.” 

“In Paris they show you the Champs Elysées ; in 
London the Strand, and in Berlin Unter den Linden. 
In Budapest they show you a map,” writes Ameri- 
can journalist Knickerbocker. 

In fact, the Treaty of Trianon has become for 
the Hungarian people a veritable obsession. Every 
coffee-house has its map of Hungary before and 
after Trianon, and every tram-car displays a prayer 
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for ‘justice for Hungary.” The question domi- 
nates not only Parliament and the Press, but pene- 
trates into the most unlikely places. A study of 
Transylvanian pottery proves conclusively (from a 
pottery viewpoint) that Transylvania should be 
returned to Hungary. A foreign visitor to the 
excellent wine cellars of Budofok, after testing 
some very well-handled wines, is sure to be shown 
a carpet presented by Lord Rothermere represent- 
ing the mutilation of Hungary. 

It is natural enough that the very patriotic 
Hungarian people should deeply resent a treaty 
which reduced their territory by such considerable 
proportions, and it is understandable that the 
economic crisis should have given a bitter tone to 
this resentment. It is none the less regrettable 
that this resentment should have been exploited 
and artificially stimulated by the Budapest Govern- 
ment. But Trianon provides a useful scapegoat 
for the misery of the land-starved peasantry and 
the ruthlessly exploited industrial workers. The 
Government has put a vast propaganda machine 
in motion to persuade the people that their economic 
difficulties can only be solved by return of the 
detached territories, and to combat the despair of 
the masses by raising wild hopes of frontier revision 
in the near future. Whether this campaign has 
met with any real success in deviating the masses 
from their desire for social progress is extremely 
doubtful. It is true that the Government succeeds 
in stifling very effectively any discontent, but this 
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discontent is probably all the more dangerous for 
having been stifled. 

Though Hungarian resentment against the Tri- 
anon Treaty is sincere enough, it is probable that 
after fourteen years it would have lost much of its 
bitterness and would no longer be an unsurmount- 
able obstacle to Danubian collaboration had it not 
been artificially stimulated by the Hungarian 
Government. (The “Intolerable” Polish Corridor, 
“splitting Germany in two,” has been accepted 
very calmly by the German people since the Berlin 
Government has used its propaganda machinery 
to advocate understanding with Poland.) 

The action of the Hungarian Government to 
regain the territories lost after the War may be 
placed in three categories. 


(1) Internal nem nem soha propaganda, teaching 
the Huhgarian people to regard the whole of the 
lost territories as Hungarian earth stolen from the 
Holy Crown of St. Stephen. 

(2) ‘Peaceful revision” propaganda abroad 
pleading Hungary’s rights to certain areas “‘in- 
habited by a majority of Hungarians.” 

(3) Hungarian foreign policy directed towards 
overthrowing the status quo and seeking an alliance 
with other countries discontented with the present 
European frontiers. 


The Internal Propaganda consists of official speeches, 
of unofficial speeches, of the Press, of a revisionist art, 
I 
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of a revisionist science, of a revisionist literature, 
of student demonstrations, of the activities of the 
revisionist league, of the Levente, of the village 
priest, of the village notary, and of the village 
schoolmaster. There are also the Hungarian 
schools. 

It is, indeed, this last form of propaganda which 
is most interesting of all. Education is under the 
control of the Hungarian Government, and the 
educational programme in force in the Hungarian 
schools gives a striking indication as to what the 
Hungarian Government understands by revision. 
Moreover, it is the elementary and secondary 
schools which mould the minds of the future 
Hungarian generations into a set form. Whereas 
the older generation regards revisionism as a collec- 
tion of arguments, for them very valid arguments, 
but none the less arguments, the younger genera- 
tion comes to regard revisionist premises and con- 
clusions as elemental truths, as axioms. So it is 
with every child who goes to school in Hungary, 
whether in Budapest or in the remotest village on 
the Puszta. He is injected with the revisionist 
faith as a Catholic is injected with religious faith, 
illogically and allogically. 

What, then, is the Magyar child taught? That 
Hungary is entitled to a portion of Transylvania, 
of the Bacska, and of Southern Slovakia? That 
Croatia, Slovakia and Transylvania should be 
autonomous? These things are told to us English 
by Count Bethlen, or M. Eckhardt, or M. Emil 
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Nagy. These ideas are printed at Budapest in 
English and French, but the Magyar child is taught 
something very different. 

The Catholic elementary school programme pub- 
lished by the Hungarian Archbishop and approved 
by the Hungarian educational minister states that 
all territories detached from Hungary must still 
be regarded as forming part of Hungary. A similar 
programme has also been fixed by the education 
minister for elementary State schools. 

For example, “Our Country,” a geography book 
approved by the Educational Minister, writes : 
“For a better administration of our country, it is 
divided into districts and municipalities. We have 
63 districts, 71 with those beyond the Drava, and 
27 municipalities with those of Budapest and 
Fiume.” Similarly, a “History of the Magyar 
Nation,” approved by the Educational Minister 
for use in grammar schools, states, ‘the Magyar 
State has an area of 283,000 sq. km. and a popula- 
tion of 18,230,000 citizens. From the point of 
view of mother tongue the Hungarian population 
divides itself thus : Magyars 10,000,000 (54.5%), 
Germans 1,900,000 (10.4%), Slovaks 1,900,000 
(10.7%), Rumanians 2,900,000 (16%), Ruthenians 
460,000 (2.5%), Croats 190,000 (1.1%), Serbs 
460,000 (2.5%), the remainder 400,000 (2.2%).” 

Has geography and history ever been taught 
with such disregard of realities? When such 
books mention present-day Hungary, it is gener- 
ally only to give a very summary description with 
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a view to contrasting it with “complete Hungary,” 
and to conclude that the present frontiers are 
impossible. 

The association of Hungarian secondary school- 
teachers have introduced a ‘“‘Magyar national 
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catechism” into the secondary schools. The first 
question asks what is the object of the Magyar 
national catechism, and the catechism answers : 
“Its object is to restore the historical frontiers of 
our mother country.” Question 30 asks whether 
Hungarians can become used to the present con- 
dition of their country, and the answer is: “No, 
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no honest Hungarian can become used to it.” By 
Question 86 we are already down to facts : “From 
whom can we expect a change in the unfortunate 
fate of our country ?” (What would a revisionist 
M.P. answer?) The Magyar youth is taught to 
answer : “Certainly not from the great powers nor 
from our own passivity, nor from hope of the 
succession States’ downfall. Only our power, our 
faith, and the force of our arms will allow us to 
make a more favourable destiny for our country.” 

A reading-book for the first-class civil schools is 
even less ambiguous. One passage of this work 
runs: “Only the generation at present on the 
school benches can remake Great Hungary. We 
believe in God and we believe also in the heart and 
strong arms of the brave Magyar soldier to recon- 
quer the lost Fatherland. ... Do not forget that 
you must reconquer the detached parts of our 
Fatherland.”” In the same book the following 
passage is to be found. ‘We have studied some 
of the most beautiful parts of our country, our heart 
is torn with sadness and we raise our fists when we 
think that they have fallen into the hands of usurers. 
I am writing this in Liberty Square. There are 
four statues, of the north, east, south and west, and 
these four statues tell us that those lands where 
our Hungarian brothers live humiliated and where 
are also the graves of our ancestors are our own.” 

The reading-book, approved by the Educational 
Minister, for the second classes of the grammar 
schools includes this very curious passage, strangely 
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enough under the heading “Magyar Christmas.” 
“If I had a son I would bring him up in the most 
furious hatred of the robbers of Magyarism. Those 
who do not know how to hate do not know how to 
love. Christ said to his disciples, be as white as a 
dove and as cunning as a serpent (sic). IfI had a 
child I would arm him with the cunning of a snake 
and the whip of Christianity.” 

Let ‘us conclude this short glimpse of Magyar 
scholastic methods with a little poetry, namely, 
with “The Song of a Young Magyar Man,” repro- 
duced in a reading-manual for the benefit of the 
fifth and sixth classes of the primary schools. 


I hear the voice of God crying 
Be your own help. 

On the land of our fathers 
Crime triumphs to-day. 

But God is awake 

And there is always justice 
And right is powerful. 

My blood boils in my veins 
When I think of the future 
Now I have no fatherland 

But as true as God helps me 
Will I have one again 

For I will conquer it once more. 


In fact, the leitmotiv of Hungarian education can 
be summed up in a revisionist verse reproduced in 
many a Hungarian school-book : 


Dismembered Hungary is no country ; 
Complete Hungary is a paradise. 
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The peaceful revision propaganda has been chiefly 
successful in England, a country which has no 
particular axe to grind in the Danubian basin. It 
was at one time strongly supported by the Rother- 
mere Press and attained its culminating point in 
1933 when some 200 British Members of Parliament 
signed a motion advocating revision of the Treaty 
of Trianon in favour of Hungary. It was only an 
energetic intervention of the British Foreign Office 
which prevented this motion from being placed 
before the House of Commons. This group of 
British M.P.s advocated ethnographical frontiers 
for Hungary, and urged the British Government 
to bring the matter up before the League of Nations. 
Whereas Hungarian ex-Premier Bethlen, lecturing 
in England at the same period, rejected the idea 
of ethnographical frontiers as unsatisfactory and 
impracticable, and considered the League of Nations 
as incapable of solving the problem. 

The idea of peaceful revision is apparently not 
based on any concrete conception of a new Danu- 
bian map, nor are its exponents clear as to what 
practical methods should be employed for its 
attainment. 

These considerations have not prevented a num- 
ber of Britishers from being extraordinarily cate- 
gorical in this essentially intricate matter and even 
from being more Hungarian than the Hungarians. 
Thus five British M.P.s in a letter addressed to the 
Manchester Guardian asserted that over 2,800,000 
Hungarians could be returned to Hungary without 
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injustice to her neighbours. ‘We note that our 
correspondents go even farther than Count Beth- 
len,” comments the Manchester Guardian. ‘“‘We 
must assume that they have used pre-War Hun- 
garian statistics for their calculations. Reliable 
post-War figures put it beyond doubt that at the 
most 600,000 Hungarians could be given back to 
Hungary without the sacrifice of a far larger number 
of Rumanians and Slavs.” 

British sympathy with the underdog accords a 
ready hearing to Hungarian grievances. Many of 
these grievances are based on very good grounds 
and are deserving of sympathy. The Treaty of 
Trianon represented a tragedy for the Hungarian 
people just as Old Hungary represented a tragedy 
for its non-Magyar inhabitants. The mixture of 
nationalities in South-Eastern Europe is in itself a 
tragedy. Unfortunately, the Hungarians are less 
concerned with exposing genuine grievances than 
with attaining other propaganda aims. 

A most remarkable example of Hungarian propa- 
ganda methods is given by a recent speech of the 
Hungarian representative at the League of Nations. 

“The situation is the following,’ declared M. 
Eckhardt in the name of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. ‘While the scientific and literary works 
published in the territory of the so-called Succession 
States can be introduced into Hungary without 
any difficulty and even without any formality, 
the results of the works and researches of the 
scientists living inside Hungarian frontiers have 
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been from 1923 to the present day, that is thirteen 
years after the Trianon Treaty, absolutely inac- 
cessible to their colleagues, subjects of the Ruma- 
nian, Czechoslovak and Yugoslav States. The 
respective Governments of these States refuse 
especially to admit in their territory all Hungarian 
books published since 1918 without regard to their 
purely scientific character even when they contain 
no political allusions.” This is a most extraordi- 
nary statement not to employ a harsher term. The 
official figures of the Hungarian statistical institute 
shows that 5,619 quintals of books constituted the 
annual export of Hungarian books in 1932 to 
Rumania alone, similar figures are given for other 
post-War years. The official Budapesti Hirlap of 
the 25th of November, 1934, states that Hungarian 
book exports to the Little Entente States totalled 
11,717 quintals, that is, 117 train wagons, in the 
last year. That the official representative of a 
European State should bring such a grave charge 
formulated in such a categorical manner in flat 
contradiction with the official statistics of his own 
country is breath-bereaving. 

Another example of Hungarian propaganda 
methods is that of Dr. Jehlicska, chairman of the 
“Slovak National Council in Geneva.” This 
“Slovak” council counts no adherents in Slovakia 
and has absolutely no claim to represent any 
section of Slovaks. It is an artificial creation of 
the Hungarian Government, subsidized by the 
Hungarian Foreign Office. 
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This Dr. Jehlicska was brought by Count Bethlen 
to London, where he delivered a lecture, in the 
course of which he declared that there are no 
Slovak schools in Slovakia, that the Czechoslovak 
Parliament resolved in 1919 that there is no God, 
that. the Prague Government distributes porno- 
graphic literature, that Czech professors in Slovakia 
make Slovak girls dance naked before them, and 
that the Slovak peasantry are reduced to eating 
rats and dogs. 

These absurd statements did not prevent the 
Daily Mail from publishing on its main page an 
article by Dr. Jehlicska, entitled ““My Country 
Claims Justice.” This article, which affirmed 
that Slovakia wished to become a “self-governing 
territory in federation with Hungary,” was so 
framed as to give the impression that it was an 
expression of the sentiments of the Slovak people 
voiced by their authorized representative, Dr. 
Jehlicska. 

The article aroused wide indignation in Slovakia. 
A protest was signed by all Slovak Members of 
Parliament, elected under universal and _ secret 
ballot in elections whose purity has never been 
questioned. The signatories included all mem- 
bers of the Slovak People’s Party and of the Pro- 
testant Autonomous Party, both in violent oppo- 
sition to the Czechoslovak Government. The in- 
clusion of Father Hlinka’s name gives an indubitably 
authentic character to this protest. 

The protest runs : 
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“In the company of the former Prime Minister 
of Hungary, Count Bethlen, one Francis Jehlicska, 
former Professor of Catholic Liturgy at Budapest, 
has insinuated himself into certain English circles 
and into certain editorial offices. 

“In the first place, we must draw attention to the 
fact that the former Professor Francis Jehlicska was 
endeavouring in all his written and spoken state- 
ments to give the impression that he writes and 
speaks in the name of the Slovak people and the 
Slovak nation, that he expresses the thoughts and 
feelings of the Slovaks in the Czechoslovak republic, 
and that he has the interests and future of Slovakia 
at heart. We consider it our duty to state in the 
interests of truth that Francis Jehlicska never has 
been, and is not now, authorized by any of the 
Slovak political parties or by any of the Slovak 
cultural corporations or institutions to make any 
declaration, and that he has no right whatever to 
speak on the behalf of the Slovak people. The 
Slovak National Council in Geneva, as the president 
of which Jehlicska figures, is no organization of the 
Slovak people, but a simple instrument of the 
Magyar propaganda for revision, and its activities 
are directed and financed from Budapest, and its 
aims and policy are determined, not by the needs 
and interests of Slovakia, but by the efforts and 
tendencies of the revisionist activities of Budapest. 
Those who with Francis Jehlicska represent this 
so-called National Council do not know at all the 
interests and feelings of the Slovak people, for they 
have never lived or associated themselves with this 
people either in present-day Slovakia or in the old 
Hungary. They are purely and simply the paid 
agents of the Hungarian revisionist propaganda. 
This propaganda has also determined the contents 
of all declarations made by Francis Jehlicska in 
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England. Jehlicska asserted that Slovakia, formerly 
a part of Great Hungary, had been turned out of 
this great entity against its will, and united with 
the Czech countries contrary to the interests of its 
inhabitants. He maintained further that by this 
means Slovakia had been delivered up to despair 
and famine, that its inhabitants are discontented 
with their situation, both as far as the national and 
social conditions are concerned, and that Slovakia 
has no other desire but to return to Hungary. It 
is possible that the Hungarian revisionist policy 
would like to see conditions thus; the real facts 
are quite different, and we, the undersigned repre- 
sentatives of the Slovak people, elected by universal 
suffrage, secret and free ballot, do not hesitate to 
state very clearly for the sake of truth and justice 
the following : 

“The Slovak people, exposed for long decades to 
the murderous policy of Magyarization pursued by 
the Hungarian Governments, welcomed with joy 
and satisfaction the disruption of former Austria 
and left its jurisdiction of their own free will in 
order to establish their future once more in union 
with the Czech territories and their Czech brethren. 
Slovakia has its own economic problems just as 
have the Czech territories, and as have, in fact, all 
States and nations in the present economic world 
crisis, and it has its problems and difficulties of a 
cultural and political character, but these it will 
solve for itself within the jurisdiction of the Czecho- 
slovak republic. Slovakia will never tread the path 
indicated by Francis Jehlicska, which is to lead 
back to Budapest, and repudiates with the utmost 
emphasis and determination anyone who might 
try to force it to such a course. The Slovak nation 
does not desire to return to Hungary and to share 
the fate of those Slovaks who remained in present- 
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day Hungary, where they are being oppressed and 
are threatened with racial extinction. Their fate 
clearly shows that there has been no change in the 
spirit and policy of those whose interests Jehlicska 
is serving under the pretext of love of the Slovak 
people. 

“We do not hesitate to make this declaration 
openly in the name of the Czechoslovak people to 
Jehlicska and also to Count Bethlen, and, in fact, 
to all those who, instead of seeking peaceful co-opera- 
tion with their neighbours, are disturbing the peace 
and returning to the policy of expansion and 
aggression. We desire to live in peace with all our 
neighbours, including Hungary, but we shall not 
reconcile ourselves with a policy which aims at 
breaking up the Czechoslovak republic and which 
is inciting the Slovak nation back into its former 
political dependence and subjection.” 


The Daily Mail refused to print the protest, and 
its readers were left with an entirely erroneous 
impression that the Slovak people, through the 
voice of its authorized leader, Dr. Jehlicska, has 
solemnly expressed its desire to be re-attached to 
Hungary. 

Western public opinion is notoriously ignorant 
of Danubian matters, and it is an unfortunate fact 
that the Hungarians base their propaganda much 
more on its ignorance than on certain realities, 
which plead in favour of a moderate frontier 
rectification. 

What is the practical value of this propaganda ? 
English sympathy for the Hungarian case could 
only have a value in the case of new peace treaties 
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being framed following another war. England is 
certainly not in a position to interfere effectively in 
a purely Danubian question and the English 
people is fundamentally opposed to any unnecessary 
Continental entanglements. Outside of England, 
the effect of Hungarian propaganda is insignificant. 
In Italy and Germany public opinion is decided by 
Mussolini and Hitler and foreign propaganda can 
exercise but very little influence on the foreign 
policy of these countries. If Italian public opinion 
was very favourable to Hungary, it was not because 
of Hungarian propaganda but because of a certain 
identity of views between Gen. Gémbés and the 
Duce. In France, a very active Hungarian pro- 
paganda has not succeeded in impairing French 
sympathy for the Little Entente. France continues 
to consider the Little Entente as one of the surest 
guarantees of European peace. 

The Hungarian Government itself appears to 
have few illusions as to the real possibility of 
“peaceful revision.”” The Government has always 
avoided limiting Hungary’s claims to the frontiers 
suggested by revisionists and has given Hungarian 
foreign policy a very different orientation from 
that imposed by the different peaceful revision 
theories. 

This propaganda is a drug for the Hungarian 
masses. As the organ of the Budapest Revision 
League has written ; should Hungarian newspapers 
refrain from reproducing foreign newspaper articles 
and speeches concerning revision, the enthusiasm 
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of the Hungarian people for revision would die 
away. 

It must, however, be noted that the vital changes 
which have taken place in Europe recently have 
already reduced very considerably Hungarian 
revisionist fanaticism. A considerable section of 
Hungarian opinion appears to be tired of revisionist 
illusionism and to be ready to face new realities. 
Thus Count Bethlen wrote some months ago that 
the revision question should not be allowed to 
prejudice international negotiations and should be 
pushed into the background till a more favourable 
moment. Ex-Foreign Minister Gratz, various im- 
portant student organizations, and Hungarian news- 
papers have expressed themselves in the same 
sense. 

However, the present Government is not ready 
to abandon its revisionist positions. After winning 
the April elections Premier Gémbés made the 
following declaration on international negotiation : 
“We will collaborate willingly in the work of 
consolidation, in which our programme will be to 
remain faithful to our historic frontiers, to elucidate the 
revision question, to defend Magyar minority rights 
and obtain the right of armament equality in fact.” 


Foreign Policy 


What kind of men are they who determine 
Hungarian foreign policy, Prime Minister Gémbés 
and Foreign Minister Kanya ? 

General Gémbos is a typical soldier-politician. 
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An unknown captain at the end of the War, he has 
risen during the turbulent post-War years to be 
Prime Minister of his country, conferring on him- 
self the rank of general during his progress. It was 
Gémbés who played a leading part in the formation 
of the national army at Szeged ; it was Gdmbés who 
secured the leadership of this army for Admiral 
Horthy, and thus enabled him to become Regent ; 
it was again General Gémbés who organized that 
anti-Semitism and White Terror which followed 
the Rumanian occupation; it was Gémbés yet 
again who forced King Charles out of Hungary at 
the point of the bayonet when the ex-Emperor 
tried to regain the Hungarian throne in 1921. An 
energetic man is this General Gémbés, capable of 
rapid decisions. It was he who became War 
Minister under Bethlen and organized an efficient, 
though naturally rather secret, army. It was this 
General Gémbés whom Horthy appointed Prime 
Minister in 1932. 

Gémbés was not blinded by his convictions like 
Hitler. He had been an ardent anti-Semite, but 
when he came into power his views were no 
hindrance to forming an alliance with the Jewish 
cartels and the Jewish Press of Budapest. A 
remarkable man! In South America he would 
probably have been president of some minor repub- 
lic a somewhat longer time than the average holder 
of such office. Perhaps a dangerous man. It 
would not amaze me if some twist of Fate made 
Gémbés quite famous, or notorious, some day. 
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Whom did Gémbés choose to help him hold the 
helm of the Hungarian State? Kanya. Hitler 
had just risen to power in Germany. Had not 
Kanya been long years minister to the Weimar 
Republic, and had he not ostentatiously displayed 
a dislike of that institution? Had he not written 
an article for Goebbels’ Angriff when the Nazis 
were still in opposition ? Certainly he was the very 
man to ensure profitable relations with Nazi 
Germany. 

It is true that Hungarian peaceful revisionism 
counts on the sympathies of France. It is true 
that Kanya had been implicated in that franc- 
forging scandal. It is true that the French Press 
expressed indignation at the first rumours of his 
nomination, that the Socialist Populaire even head- 
lined his appointment ‘‘Une canaille.”” What, then ? 
Peaceful revisionism is one thing, foreign politics 
another. 

The Serbs, too, remembered Kanya. He had been 
Press chief at the Ballplatz before the War, and had 
organized that very bitter anti-Serb campaign 
which was one of the direct causes of the World 
War. At one time he succeeded in arousing world 
indignation by his exposure of the castration of a 
Hungarian consul by Serb soldiery. It was only 
when the world learnt that no Hungarian consul 
had been touched, that M. Kanya was sent to 
continue his diplomatic career in Mexico. The 
Serbs still think Mexico would be an excellent 
place for M. Kanya, but he is Hungarian Foreign 

K 
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Minister. Perhaps not admirably suited for arrang- 
ing “peaceful” revision with Yugoslavia, but just 
a man after Hitler’s or Von Papen’s heart. His 
appointment was a definite move towards Nazi 
Germany. 

Foreign politics are made by men according to 
circumstances. What are the circumstances which 
confront Gémbés and Kanya ? 

The first and vital circumstance is Hungary’s 
discontent with her present frontiers. The post- 
War rulers of Hungary have chosen to make this 
circumstance the leitmotiv of her foreign policy. 
Understandable, but not inevitable. Hungary 
could have adopted the attitude of France after 
Sedan, n’en parler jamais, y penser toujours. She 
could have made the best of a bad job, reached an 
understanding with her neighbours, attempted to 
reduce any hardships imposed by the new frontiers 
by concluding far-reaching economic agreements 
with her Danubian neighbours. With conciliation 
she could have assured a better situation both for 
herself and for her co-nationals living under foreign 
domination. She could have done all these things 
without renouncing a single acacia tree, simply 
by arming herself with patience. 

But no. Hungary preferred to adopt an attitude 
towards the present European map somewhat 
similar to that of left-wing Marxists towards 
capitalism. The present map of Europe is doomed 
to extinction, the only hope for Hungary is its 
destruction, and Hungary must undertake every- 
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thing to make the present situation as untenable 
as possible. Hungary holds the key position on the 
Danube, no effective far-reaching Danubian col- 
laboration is possible without Hungary. So Hun- 
gary must use her key position to make the present 
Danubian map impossible. So as a State she 
refuses economic collaboration and encourages the 
Hungarian minorities to oppose their new countries. 
These are facts clear as day, which no serious 
Hungarian could deny. At the same time, instead 
of seeking an understanding with France and 
eventually also with her Slav and Rumanian neigh- 
bours, she sought alliance with those other coun- 
tries which were discontented with the present 
European map, Italy and Germany. 

Certainly it was no crime to pursue this course of 
foreign policy. It was, indeed, natural enough. 
But it was in flagrant contradiction with Hungarian 
revisionism. 

Let us look at Hungarian foreign policy from a 
revisionist viewpoint. Hungarian revisionists 
demand that Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia should hand over peacefully to Hungary 
certain portions of their present territory. The 
revisionists consider that this result could be achieved 
either through the League or through an inter- 
vention of the Great Powers. Now, these territories 
claimed by Hungary represent a very considerable 
area; it is a debatable question which of these 
territories are inhabited by a Hungarian majority, 
but it is absolutely certain that in all of them there 
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live important numbers of Rumanians and Slavs. 
Hungary is therefore demanding a very real 
sacrifice from her neighbours, a very considerable 
portion of their territories and a considerable 
number of their co-nationals. 

There are two alternatives, either these countries 
would hand over the disputed territories willingly 
or else be compelled to hand them over by the 
Great Powers. The first alternative would presume, 
at the very least, an extraordinarily close Hungarian 
understanding with her neighbours. There is no 
historical example of a country handing over a 
large number of her co-nationals and a large area 
of her territory willingly. It is absolutely obvious 
that such a sacrifice would presuppose exceptionally 
cordial relations and a real degree of confidence. 
But Hungary is not able to point to a single step 
she has made towards reaching an understanding 
with her neighbours. By her uncompromising 
attitude, she has forced the Succession States to 
form an anti-revisionist block, the Little Entente. 

There remains only the second alternative, that 
of the Great Powers, either with or without the 
League, forcing the Little Entente to hand over a 
portion of their territory against their will. The 
only possibility of such a result being obtained 
peacefully would be an absolutely compact group 
of the Great Powers bent on Trianon revision. 
The elementary condition for this remote possibility 
is a very restrained Hungarian foreign policy, 
avoiding association with any Power for fear of 
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offending the others. Hungary, however, turned to 
Rome and Berlin with the result that France 
became openly hostile to Hungarian claims. 

It is difficult to deny that Hungary’s foreign 
policy has been, and still is, in contradiction with 
the revisionist doctrine. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to see what policy the Hungarian Foreign 
Office could have followed which would have fav- 
oured the cause of revision. With the present play 
of political forces in Europe, it seems certain that 
such an important military factor as the Little 
Entente would experience no difficulty in finding 
a Great Power anxious for its friendship. 

To-day the status quo group includes France, 
Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Turkey, Greece, etc. Hungary is the only ‘out- 
spoken revisionist left and Germany the only 
remaining active opponent of the present Euro- 
pean order: Italy being too preoccupied with 
Austria to join the anti-status quo camp. As for 
Poland, it is difficult to believe that a country 
which has the largest minority of all European 
countries, which has nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose in a war, would do anything more 
than flirt with Germany and Hungary. 

I ask peaceful revisionists a straightforward 
question : How do they imagine peaceful revision 
could come to pass? It is easy to give an evasive 
answer taking the form of some pious generaliza- 
tion, but I have yet to hear a straightforward 
answer in terms of political realities. I ask a second 
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question: How do revisionists imagine that the 
international situation might evolve so as to make 
peaceful revision possible? These are fair and 
frank questions. 

But I am digressing. Let us get back to the 
Hungarian Foreign Office. I do not propose to 
dwell at any length on the foreign policy of the last 
few years, as the rapidly changing political cir- 
cumstances make events of barely a year ago 
appear almost historical. It can be reduced to 
frequent visits both of Gémbés and Kanya to 
Rome, Berlin and Vienna, interspersed with sur- 
prising, if fruitless, visits to Ankara, Warsaw and 
Sofia, to Hungarian support of the German 
armament thesis, to repeated official declarations 
emphasizing friendship with Rome and Berlin, and 
to constant bickering with the Succession States. 
Its whole tendency is displayed by the fact that 
Gémbés, the most travelled European Prime Mini- 
ster, has never visited London, Geneva, or Paris, 
and far less Prague, Belgrade or Bucharest. 

The fact that Hungary makes her discontent 
with the peace treaties the main theme of her foreign 
policy to-day brings her face to face with a number 
of circumstances of first-class importance. Count 
Bethlen very ably set forth these circumstances in 
an article which appeared in October, 1934. 
Count Bethlen wrote : 

“The situation is such that even if the Eastern 


Locarno should not be realized in a formal manner, 
the French chain of alliances, leaning on Locarno, 
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on the alliance of the Little Entente and Poland, on 
the Balkan pact, and finally on the Franco-Russian 
agreements, assures the Powers which are grouped 
in order to maintain the status quo, a force and a 
preponderance unimaginable in Europe, such a 
hegemony as no group of powers has disposed of 
in Europe since the Holy Alliance.” 


From this, Bethlen concluded that : 


“The evolution of the international situation, as 
traced above, is hardly favourable to Hungary, 
because it is obvious that the strengthening of the 
spirit of the defence of the treaties and of the inter- 
national agreements constituted in view of the 
consolidation of the status quo have conspired to push 
all possibility of revision into a distant future. But 
there is another factor which aggravates this Hun- 
garian situation. While a French Foreign Minister 
pushed back the hand we offered, to shake more 
firmly that of our neighbours, Italy entered into a 
conflict with the Reich, with which Hungary has 
a great interest to maintain good relations. Follow- 
ing recent events Italy has begun to approach 
France. The weakening of Italo-German relations 
has put our country in a very awkward position ; 
for if the evolution of the Austrian problem should 
push Italy along the road indicated by France, she 
would approach that group of powers, whose leader 
(i.e., France) turned recently against us in the most 
important questions of our politics and whose 
vassals consider extermination of the Hungarians as 
the principal object of the policy which they 
constantly follow.” 


Count Bethlen thus summarizes very frankly 
the Hungarian foreign political situation. It is 
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clear that the future development of Hungary’s 
foreign policy will depend largely on the evolution 
of Franco-Italian relations. The Franco-Italian 
rapprochement has now assumed a concrete form, 
and it would seem very possible that Hungary 
will eventually go hand-in-hand with Berlin, for 
France is emphatically anti-revisionist, and _ is 
certainly not ready to abandon her tried alliance 
with the Little Entente. German orientation is, 
indeed, what Count Bethlen has advocated, with 
a surprising lack of reserve, in the Pest: Naplo. 
Should, however, Italy come to an understanding 
once more with the Reich, then Hungary would 
in all probability follow her old policy of aggressive 
hostility towards the territorial and armament 
status quo, in common accord with Germany and 
Italy. In all eventualities, the possibility of Hungary 
reaching a modus vivendi with the Little Entente 
countries seems very remote. 

Meanwhile, Hungary “waits and sees,’ and 
maintains her former relations both with Germany 
and Italy. The Anschluss question complicates her 
attitude. Mussolini would like to have Hungary’s 
support in opposing the Anschluss, but both 
Prime Minister Gémbés and Foreign Minister 
Kanya declare repeatedly that Hungary remains 
completely neutral in this question, “Which affects 
both Germany and Italy, two friends of Hungary.” 

None the less, the Hungarian Government seems 
to secretly favour the Anschluss, despite the fact 
that a German Drang nach Osten (Thrust to the 
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East) would be a grave menace for Magyarism. 
Indeed, the Hungarian Government has been 
openly reproached with this by the Hungarian 
parliamentary opposition. 

The Anschluss is not without attractions for 
Hungary. Again I quote Count Bethlen : 


“If Austria went politically and economically to 
Germany’s side not only would German influence 
become much stronger in Hungary, but also the 
importance of the Little Entente as an ally would 
become problematical for France because Germany’s 
economic, political and military force would dom- 
inate that group. In that case it would seem 
probable that Yugoslavia would look for German 
support against Italy. Czechoslovakia, being en- 
circled, would become paralysed in its activity, 
while Rumania, being isolated, could not follow an 
anti-German policy. All changes in the present 
situation in Austria would cause the break-up of 
the anti-revisionist front.” 


Italian and German friendship have up till now 
formed the corner stones of Hungary’s foreign 
policy. How do Germany and Italy regard Hun- 
gary? Apparently both these countries consider 
her a useful pawn in their Danubian and Balkan 
combinations. Mussolini has been an ardent 
champion of “‘Justice for Hungary.”” How can one 
account for this ? Certainly one cannot suspect the 
Duce, whose own Slav and German minorities 
are treated with an unparalleled severity, of any 
sentimental ‘‘quixotism”’ for “oppressed minorities.” 
On the other hand, the Duce, who has devoted 
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so much energy, so much money, and so much 
military organizing ability to Albania, can well 
be suspected of some not altogether altruistic 
interest in the Balkans or the Danubian basin. 
Germany has made an exception of Hungary in 
her autarchic economic policy, granting her advan- 
tages involving a certain sacrifice of German 
interests. Why ? Because she was inspired uniquely 
by a sentiment of self-sacrificing charity? I let 
the question stand. I ask the same question con- 
cerning Italo-Hungarian commercial agreements, 
which are also peculiarly self-sacrificing from the 
viewpoint of the traditional Italian sacred egoism. 

The German attitude was expressed by Herr 
von Papen at Budapest some two years ago when, 
after conversations with Gémbés and Kanya, he 
stated that “he shared with Hungarian statesmen 
the view that a Hungaro-German combination is 
the only solution of the Danubian problem.” Not 
a single Hungarian statesman denied sharing this 
view. Yet it was such a Hungaro-German com- 
bination which “solved” the Danubian problem 
in a memorable fashion in 1914. 

During the same Budapest visit, Herr von Papen 
asserted that Hungary and Germany had common 
aims. He might have added that they had a num- 
ber of common methods as well. It is these common 
methods that I term the “unofficial realities” of 
Hungary’s foreign policy. 

These ‘unofficial realities’ are of two sorts, 
clandestine support given by Hungarian authori 
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ties to subversive and irredentist movements in the 
Little Entente countries, and clandestine arming in 
defiance of the Peace Treaties. The subversive 
movements of the Little Entente countries are of 
three sorts. First, the Hungarian minority move- 
ments. Hungarian support for these minority 
movements takes the form of subsidies for the 
minority Press, and also for the official Hungarian 
minority parties. This support, though definitely 
constituting an interference in the internal affairs of 
a foreign country, has never assumed a character 
which might gravely endanger European peace. 
Secondly, there are the propagandist irredentist 
movements of the non-Magyar inhabitants of the 
Succession States, subsidized or actually created 
by the Hungarian Government. A good example 
of this sort of movement is Dr. Jehlicska’s Slovak 
National Council at Geneva, which we have already 
discussed. Thirdly, there are the terrorist move- 
ments, notably the Croat, which have been sup- 
ported by the Hungarian authorities. 

It is these terrorist movements that constitute 
a real danger to European peace and which might 
well kindle the spark which could light up all 
Europe. World attention was brought to bear on 
them by the assassination at Marseilles of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia, and of French Foreign 
Minister Barthou, by a highly-organized Croat 
terrorist band. 

For a number of years, the presence of numerous 
Croat terrorists in Hungary, and the privileged 
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position which they enjoyed there had disquieted 
the Belgrade Government, and formed the subject 
of a number of Yugoslav notes addressed to Buda- 
pest. These terrorists were able, on Hungarian 
territory, to prepare, with comparative impunity, 
terrorist acts, such as the sending of infernal machines 
by post or train to Yugoslavia, costing innocent 
lives. Later, the Yugoslav Government also learnt 
of the existence of a camp of Oustashis at the 
Hungarian village of Janka Puszta, in close proxi- 
mity to the Yugoslav frontier. The fact that this 
camp was inhabited by a number of notorious 
individuals, that the Hungarian authorities pre- 
vented strangers from penetrating into the Janka 
Puszta vicinity and that military exercises, including 
shooting, were performed there, led the Yugoslav 
Government to protest, and the Hungarian Govern- 
ment finally declared in April, 1934, that the camp 
had been dissolved. 

Then came the assassination of King Alexander. 
A number of Croat terrorists were arrested by the 
French police as being implicated in the assassina- 
tion, and were found to be in possession of genuine 
Hungarian passports and to be old Janka Puszta 
“campers.” 

The Yugoslav and French Press did not hesitate 
to accuse the Hungarian Government of moral 
responsibility for the Marseilles assassination. The 
Hungarian Government thereupon invited French 
journalists to visit Janka Puszta and to convince 
themselves that these charges were without grounds. 
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A Paris Soir correspondent accepted the invitation, 
but instead of going to Budapest, being wined and 
dined by the officials and “‘shown” Junka Puszta 
from an official automobile, the journalist quietly 
slipped across the frontier and was able to make 
a complete and thorough survey of the neighbour- 
hood. In his articles in the Paris Soir he declared 
that bands of terrorists, protected by the Hun- 
garian authorities, were still to be found in a 
number of other Pusztas, Sonda Puszta, Bazi 
Puszta, Bousa Puszta, Lazdnak Castle, etc. He 
concluded, “‘Was it necessary to look for more 
proof that the Janka Puszta camp had been 
camouflaged to receive the foreign Press.” (Vide 
Paris Soir, November 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1934.) 

Finally, deep indignation in Yugoslavia forced 
the Yugoslav Government to bring the matter up 
at Geneva. A Yugoslav memorandum was presented 
before the League. The memorandum consisted 
of a number of very precise facts, supported by 
very solid evidence, and also of a number of con- 
clusions, which were not altogether justified by the 
facts advanced. 

In the Geneva debates on this memorandum, 
the Hungarian delegate did not attempt to dispute 
all the very precise Yugoslav facts, but contented 
himself with categorical denials of the conclusions 
which might, or might not, be drawn from these 
facts. 

These denials, in their limitations, were very 
often confessions. The Hungarian delegate declared 
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“No Hungarian authority, civil or military, ever 
took part in the instruction or organization of 
Croat refugees at Janka Puszta or elsewhere.” 
This denial is a tacit admission that there was 
“instruction” of Croat refugees in Hungary ; that 
is to say, military instruction, for there was no other 
form of instruction under discussion. In the same 
way, the Hungarian delegate did not deny that the 
Janka Puszta terrorists were in possession of the 
arms, but only declared, ““Never did Croat refugees 
receive arms or munition at Janka Puszta or 
elsewhere from the Hungarian civil or military 
authorities, and they were never able to obtain 
any in Hungary.” (As a matter of fact, the arms 
used were, probably, Italian.) 

With regard to the Hungarian passports found 
on the arrested Croat terrorists, the Hungarian 
delegate declared : ““The Croat emigrants did not 
have, and could not have obtained, Hungarian 
passports through legal channels.”’ That is, he did 
not deny that the Hungarian passports were 
genuine, nor that they were obtained through 
illegal Hungarian channels. In fact, this state- 
ment merely denies an absurdity. For the only 
possible way for the Hungarian Government to 
grant the Croat terrorists passports legally, would 
have been to nationalize them. 

The Hungarian defence also admitted clearly, if 
unintentionally, that the Marseilles assassination 
band had been recruited, partly at least, from Janka 
Puszta. A passage of the Hungarian memorandum 
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runs thus : “With regard to the Yugoslav allegation 
that the Marseilles criminals freely left Hungarian 
territory with Hungarian passports, it is precisely 
as a result of the measures taken by the Hungarian 
authorities in view of the evacuation of the Janka 
Puszta farm and of their evacuation of Hungarian 
territory, that the Croat terrorists, at present 
arrested in France for participation in the Marseilles 
attentat, left Hungary with other political elements.” 
From this Hungarian statement it is clear that the 
three terrorists in question had been Janka Puszta 
“farmers.” Furthermore, it seems rather strange 
that, if Janka Puszta was merely a farm, the farmers 
should have been expelled from Hungary in its 
dissolution. It is also not denied that they left 
Hungarian territory with Hungarian passports. 
It is asserted that they were expelled. Were they, 
then, expelled with Hungarian passports? This 
would be a remarkable procedure. 

Following a three days’ debate, the League 
Council adopted the resolution of the British 
representative, Mr. Eden, with the following 
essential passage : 


‘“Whereas it follows from the debates which have 
taken place before the Council and from the docu- 
ments which have been communicated to it, notably 
from the diplomatic correspondence exchanged 
between the Hungarian and Yugoslav governments 
from 1931-1934, that the different questions relative 
to the existence or to the activity outside Yugoslav 
territory of terrorist elements have not been settled 
on terms giving satisfaction to the Yugoslav Govern- 
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ment. Noting that according to these debates and 
these documents certain Hungarian authorities 
assumed, at least by negligence, responsibilities in 
the performance of acts connected with the prepara- 
tion of the Marseilles outrage. Considering, too, 
that it is the duty of the Hungarian Government, 
in view of its international responsibilities, to take 
or to cause appropriate measures to be taken with 
regard to all those of its authorities whose guilt 
should be established. Convinced of the Hungarian 
Government’s will to fulfil this duty, it invites it to 
communicate to the Council the measures it will 
have taken to this effect.” 


It seems to me that during this debate, the 
English Press showed singularly little understanding 
for Yugoslavia. Hungary managed to pose as a 
victim before English public opinion, the debate 
was described as an attack on the honour of the 
Hungarian people, on its “moral integrity.” In 
point of fact, the Yugoslav memorandum was 
nothing more nor less than a very precise indict- 
ment of certain acts of the Hungarian Government, 
and nobody knows better than Hungary’s neigh- 
bours how little the Hungarian people has to say 
in the affairs of its Government, and how little it is 
allowed to know of these affairs. 

What would we have felt in England before the 
War if our King had been killed abroad by a band 
of Irish Sinn Feiners, trained in a Sinn Feiner’s 
farm in Germany, and furnished with genuine 
German passports? I doubt if we would have 
shown as much restraint as the Yugoslavs. 
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So much for Hungarian support of irredendist 
movements in the Succession States. We come to 
that other “unofficial reality,” clandestine arming. 

The peace treaties limited Hungarian arma- 
ments, just as German armaments were limited 
by Versailles. Military aviation and compulsory 
military service are forbidden, while Hungary’s 
military forces are limited to a professional army 
of 35,000 soldiers, similar to the Reichswehr or 
our own regular army. But the fact that these 
stipulations are violated must be obvious to the 
most casual visitor to Budapest. Officers are to 
be seen more frequently than in France, where a 
large conscripted army is to be found. Moreover, 
a large number of these officers are aviation officers, 
as any visitor the least bit observant must notice 
on his first day in Budapest. In the provinces, the 
presence of the military is still more obvious. 

I do not intend to enter upon a detailed study of 
Hungarian military forces. I am not competent 
to undertake it. Despite the fact that the Hungarian 
Government was kind enough to send me an 
agent provocateur at Budapest, offering me all sorts of 
details, including specifications of the different 
types of Italian aeroplanes smuggled into Hungary, 
I never studied the question, and only learnt what 
comes the way of a journalist or of the man in the 
street. 

But one does not need to be a spy or an expert 
to realize that conscription, i.e., obligatory military 


service, has been in force in Hungary for some years. 
L 
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T am personally acquainted with a number of such 
cases. The Press and parliament has been the echo 
of more than one incident revealing a wide applica- 
tion of conscription. Failure to comply with 
conscription demands is a crime to be judged by 
military tribunals, and such cases are not infre- 
quent. 

The real size of the Hungarian army has been 
estimated at 150,000 men. I am not in a position 
to judge the accuracy of this estimate, but it by 
no means surprises me. I have also heard the 
strength of Hungarian military aviation estimated 
at 600 bombing and fighting planes. But I should 
imagine that this figure is exaggerated. 

In addition to the regular army, there is also the 
Levente, an organization somewhat similar to 
our Territorial Army, which groups the youth of 
the country, and gives it a military education. 
Drilling is performed once a week, and attendance is 
compulsory and rigorously enforced. 

Hungarian clandestine arming has been clearly 
revealed by a number of international incidents. 
The smuggling of Italian arms and aeroplanes into 
Hungary was at one time frequently rumoured at 
Budapest. These rumours were invariably categori- 
cally, not to say hysterically, denied as “malicious 
and tendentious reports inspired by the Little 
Entente.” 

Two years ago, in the Austrian station of Hirten- 
berg, Austrian Socialist workers discovered in 
sealed railroad wagons a consignment of arms of 
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Italian origin destined for Hungary. The Austrian 
Government seized the train and, after diplomatic 
steps on the part of England and other Powers, 
finally sent the arms back into Italy. At the same 
time, the director of the Austrian federal railways 
was dismissed by the Austrian Government for 
attempting to smuggle the arms into Hungary. 
It is difficult to believe that the Italophile Austrian 
Government was inspired by “malicious and 
tendentious reports of the Little Entente” in taking 
this step. 

Another case which occurred some years ago, 
was that of the St. Gothard arms. In this instance, 
the Austrian authorities discovered arms in a goods 
train when it was already in the Hungarian frontier 
station. The Austrian engine driver received the 
order to drive back across the frontier. The Hun- 
garians, however, rapidly coupled a shunting engine 
on to the other end of the train. A tug-of-war 
resulted, the Austrian coupling broke, and the 
Hungarian engine triumphantly puffed the arms 
train a few stations farther on into Hungary. The 
arms were, none the less, seized and destroyed 
under the League of Nations supervision. 

A study of Italo-Hungarian exchanges is very 
interesting, if not conclusive, in this sense. 

Finally, we come to an example of the clandestine 
activity of the Hungarian authorities which escapes 
all classification, because it lacks all international 
precedent. I refer to the forging of French bank- 
notes in a Hungarian Government building with 
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the co-operation of Hungarian officials under the 
Bethlen regime. This affair already belongs to the 
past, where it is best left forgotten. It is to be 
hoped that Hungarian public buildings and Hun- 
garian officials will not again be devoted to the 
forging of the currency of foreign countries. It 
is none the less unfortunate that a number of 
individuals, deeply implicated in the affair, who 
had to flee the country at the time to avoid criminal 
prosecution, have recently been given honourable 
official positions by the Gdmbés government. The 
curator of Budapest monuments is a case in point. 

The Hirtenberg and St. Gothard arms scandals, 
the franc-forging scandal, and Hungarian aid to 
Croat terrorists—these are the illegal activities of 
Hungarian authorities which have come to light 
and been proved during recent years. We hope 
against hope that there are no others. They are 
certainly disapproved of by the vast majority of 
the Hungarian people, they are not typical of the 
Magyars, but they are unfortunately symptomatic 
of the present Hungarian Government. But, 
candidly, it is not surprising that Hungary’s neigh- 
bours do not have an unbounded confidence in 
the present Budapest Government. 

“Let us sincerely admit, for admission is no 
shame, that during the last ten years mistaken 
Hungarian patriotism has lived on various con- 
spiracies, secret plots, on feverish subterranean 
adventures,” wrote recently the Budapest Con- 
servative paper, Nemzeti Ujsag. 
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CHAPTER V 
TRANSYLVANIA 


‘The Rumanians constitute a slight majority in Tran- 
sylvania and that is why this country was assigned by 
the Peace Treaty to Rumania.” 

“Rumanians of Transylvania and those of Rumania 
proper are absolutely of the same stock, speaking the 
same language.” 

f “It was really of their own accord that the Rumanians 

| living in Transylvania broke away from Hungary in 1918 
and apparently they have not since changed their 
minds.”’—CounT BETHLEN (Hungarian Prime Minister, 
1921-1931, in a series of revisionist lectures delivered in 
England in 1933). 


OLLOWING the War, Rumania received 

Bessarabia from Russia, the Bukovina from 
Austria, and Transylvania from Hungary. Of these 
territories, only one is a matter of international 
dispute, Transylvania. No one dreams at the 
moment of disputing Rumania’s right to the 
Bukovina. Russia has recognized Rumania’s de 
facto possession of Bessarabia in a far-reaching 
non-aggression pact. Hungary, however, continues 
bitterly to dispute Rumania’s right to Transyl- 
vania. 

According to the 1930 Rumanian census, the 
Transylvanian population is composed as follows : 


Rumanians 3,206,261 57.9% 
Hungarians 1,353:675 24.4% 
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Germans 543,622 9.8% 
Jews 178,421 3.2% 
Rest (Slavs, Gipsies, 

Bulgars, etc.) 251,271 4995 


These figures are disputed by some Hungarians, 
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and certainly show a marked difference from the 
1910 Hungarian figures, when the Hungarians 
formed 31 per cent of the total Transylvanian 
population. This difference is, however, in itself, 
no proof of inaccuracy. In the first place, the 
Hungarian 1910 figures must be accepted with 
reservations. Thus in 1910 the adherents of the 
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Orthodox and Uniate Churches, exclusively Ser- 
bian, Ruthenian or Rumanian, numbered over 
400,000 more than the total Rumanian, Serb and 
Ruthenian total populations. Secondly, the Jews, 
who to-day form 3.2 per cent of the population, 
were counted as Hungarians in 1910. Thirdly, 
an important number of semi-Magyarized Germans 
were counted as Hungarians. Thus, in 1910, the 
total German population of Satu-Mare was given 
aS 9,000, whereas in 1923, under Rumania, this 
figure became 23,000 ; that is to say, in Satu-Mare 
alone, the Hungarians reckoned 14,000 Germans 
as Hungarians. Fourthly, a very large number of 
Hungarians of Transylvania left Transylvania and 
took up Hungarian nationality after the War. 
Fifthly, the birth-rate of the Rumanians is much 
higher than that of the other inhabitants. Sixthly, 
the population of any region inside a country is 
to a large extent unstable. Before the War, any 
movement of population drifted between Transyl- 
vania and the other districts of Hungary ; to-day, 
it naturally drifts between Transylvania and the 
rest of Rumania. The most important example of 
this principle is the considerable number of Hun- 
garian Transylvanians to be found in Bucharest 
and in other parts of the Old Rumanian Kingdom, 
which naturally reduces the number of Hungarians 
in Transylvania. 

Moreover, even under normal and stable con- 
ditions, certain important changes may be expected 
to take place in census figures during a period of 
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twenty years. In Hungary, between 1890 and 1910, 
that is, during the same lapse of time and without 
any change of sovereignty, the Magyar population 
increased from 42 to over 46 per cent. In Hungary, 
between 1920 and 1930, the number of Germans 
fell by 72,000 (15 per cent of the total) without 
any explicable reason. 

Having no reason to doubt the results of the 1930 
census carried out by the very efficient Bucharest 
Demographical Institute organized on American 
lines, I propose to use them as a reasonably sound 
working basis. They are certainly more valid for 
1934 than the Hungarian figures of 1910, which a 
number of Hungarians and even responsible English- 
men appear to regard along with the Holy Scrip- 
tures as eternal truths and on which they continue 
to base all their studies of the Transylvanian 
question. 

Thus, according to the most reliable figures 
available the Hungarian minority constitutes less 
than_a quarter of the total population. Even 
according to the Hungarian rgio figures, the 
Magyar population amounted to less than a third of 
the total. Why is it then that this relatively small 
minority constitutes a grave European problem 
and arouses the interest of a large number of mem- 
bers of the English Parliament, not exclusively 
preoccupied with Indian reform or the Means 
Test ? 

The Hungarian case may be resumed as follows : 
The numerical proportion of the different nation- 
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alities is not an absolute indication of their economic 
and social role in the life of the country. Hun- 
garians ruled Transylvania for nearly a thousand 
years. They developed a high standard of culture 
and created an efficient State organization. They 
were inspired by Western civilization and had 
adopted at an early date the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant religions. The Rumanians emigrated 
into Transylvania at a later date. They were a 
people of serfs and shepherds who played no 
part in the cultural and social development of the 
country. Rumanians belonged to the Orthodox 
Church, and, in consequence, were cut off from 
Western trends of thought. 

These arguments do not lack certain justification. 
They make out a case for Hungarian domination 
during the Middle Ages. But they seem to have 
singularly little bearing on the situation to-day. 
At a time when the “Byzantine” country of Russia 
is practising Marxism, it does not seem very logical 
to speak of the Byzantine countries being shut off 
from Western ideas. 

The Hungarians claim to have a mission in 
Transylvania. How did they fulfil this mission up 
till 1918? By blankly refusing any participation 
in all branches of the life of the country to the 
Rumanians, to the majority of the inhabitants, a 
majority which they regarded as a “lesser breed 
outside the law.” The result of their mission was 
that only 29 per cent of the Rumanians could 
read and write. 
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On the other hand, Rumania has done much in 
Transylvania since the War. Schools have been 
built in the villages throughout the land. Illiteracy 
is being wiped out among the youth of the country. 
The University of Cluj has become a first-class 
Rumanian centre of learning and the rapid intel- 
lectual progress being made in Transylvania offers 
great hopes for the future. The Rumanian State 
is a country of peasants and since the War Rumania 
has transferred one-third of the total arable area 
of the country from the hands of the large pro- 
prietors to the hands of the peasants. 

Hungarians do not tire of criticizing Rumanian 
“inefficiency,” but the results of this “inefficiency” 
compare singularly favourably with the results of 
Hungarian “efficiency,” which has always been 
chiefly displayed in measures directed against the 
masses. 


The Hungarian Minority 


There is very definitely a minority problem in 
Transylvania. The Hungarians and Germans of 
this region have a strongly developed national 
consciousness, and their situation is not always 
ideal. The problem is a very real one because the 
Danubian peoples have an unfortunate tendency to 
regard patriotism less as a love of their native land 
than as a hatred for the other nationals who live 
side by side with them. The problem in this region 
is a permanent one, because no matter where the 
frontiers may be fixed, a large number of people 
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will be obliged to live under foreign domination. 
It is not merely a question of governmental policy, 
it is also a question of constant friction in everyday 
life between the different nationalities, a friction 
which has lasted for centuries, and which has 
created racial prejudices not easy to eliminate. It 
is this racial hatred which leads to the futile pin- 
pricking injustices of minor officials, from which 
the nationally sensitive minorities suffer much more 
deeply than is generally imagined. This was the 
case with Hungary before the War ; it is so even 
in Hungary to-day, and unfortunately it is also the 
case in Transylvania. No international pact, no 
treaty, no League of Nations supervision will 
change it, unless the central authorities are inspired 
by a genuine desire to handle their minorities with 
justice and to act with real energy in their defence. 
Such an attitude is practically impossible to-day. 
Its first condition is a state of cordial relationship 
between the countries whose nationals are 
concerned. It depends, in a large measure, 
on the attitude of the minorities themselves, 
on their readiness to regard themselves as loyal 
citizens of the State from which they expect loyal 
treatment. 

The position of the Hungarian minority is 
peculiarly difficult in Transylvania. They ruled 
the country during centuries and enjoyed privileges 
which naturally enough they came to regard as 
inalienable rights. Now they are ruled by a people 
whom they had always despised. They were, and 
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are, profoundly patriotic. Their education had 
been dominated by an exalted nationalism. Their 
co-nationals inside “rump” Hungary refused to 
accept the new map of Europe and encouraged the 
wildest hopes of Transylvanian reattachment to 
the Hungarian mother country. It is natural 
that the large majority of the Hungarian 
people inside Transylvania became enemies of 
the Rumanian State. It is inevitable that this 
hostility should have made their position more 
difficult and that these difficulties in turn increased 
their hostility. 

Tension between Hungary and Rumania, hos- 
tility between the Hungarian minority and the 
Rumanian State, Hungarian revisionism and the 
economic crisis, all tend to make the position of 
the Hungarians in Transylvania more difficult. 
What is the position of this Hungarian minority ? 
It would be easy for an anti-revisionist to answer 
on a basis of very sound evidence that their position 
compares very favourably with minority conditions 
both in pre-War and in post-War Hungary. This 
would be a very valid reply for those who regard 
minority grievances as revisionist arguments. But 
the minority problem is a very real problem in itself 
and I will attempt to deal with it as such. The 
reader can make his own comparison between 
Rumanian and Hungarian treatment of minorities 
and draw his own conclusions. 

The Schools. The chief preoccupation of a 
minority is its schools, the education of its children 
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in their mother tongue. The Hungarians of 
Transylvania have at their disposal the following 
schools with Hungarian as language of instruction : 


Primary Schools 


260 State primary schools or sections with 
Magyar as language of instruction. 

223 sections of State primary schools with 
Magyar as language of instruction. 

1 State primary school with Magyar and Ger- 
man as language of instruction. 

12 sections of State primary schools with Magyar 
and German as language of instruction. 

870 confessional primary schools with Magyar 
language of instruction. 


Secondary Schools 


10 State secondary schools and sections with 
Magyar as language of instruction. 

52 confessional secondary schools with Magyar 
as language of instruction. 


The majority of the minority schools are then 
confessional. These confessional schools are autono- 
mous institutions of the minority Churches which 
are authorized by the Rumanian State to impose 
taxes on their adherents for this purpose and even 
to use the State machinery for collecting the taxes. 
‘Outside Latvia and Estonia, only Rumania, of all 
European States, possesses a partial scholastic 
autonomy for minorities in the provinces formerly 
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belonging to Hungary, in which German and 
Magyar schools and kindergartens, up to and 
including grammar schools, are organized on a 
confessional basis, being thus autonomous 
denominational schools,’ writes Herr Brandsch, 
former president of the League of German minori- 
ties in Europe. Undoubtedly these confessional 
schools constitute a burden for the Hungarian 
population which, in addition to paying State 
taxes, are obliged to pay additional Church taxes 
for the support of their own schools. It is true that 
the Hungarians can, if they choose, convert their 
confessional schools into State-supported schools 
with Hungarian as language of instruction. 
Understandably enough, national and religious 
scruples make the Hungarians reluctant to hand 
over their schools to the Rumanian State. They 
are naturally anxious to retain the thoroughly 
Hungarian character of their schools and _ their 
nationally conscious teachers. The ideal solution, 
from a minority standpoint, would be the advance 
to the minority Churches of the sums necessary to 
maintain these schools. This solution has, indeed, 
been advocated by a section of the Rumanian 
national peasant party. It seems, however, rather 
unreasonable to expect the State to double its 
educational expenditure by maintaining both con- 
fessional and State schools. The situation is not 
made easier by the fact that the Hungarian minority 
Churches adopt a hostile attitude towards the State. 
The most practicable solution would be to give a 
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sincerely Hungarian cultural character to the 
State minority schools and to build such schools 
in all minority regions. Unfortunately, the 
attitude of the Hungarian minority makes such 
a solution impossible for the moment, as they 
are not prepared to abandon their confessional 
schools. 

In the minority schools, both State and con- 
fessional, during the first two years the minority 
children are taught entirely in their mother 
tongue. After this the Rumanian language, 
geography, history and citizenship are taught in 
Rumanian, the remaining subjects in the pupils’ 
mother tongue. That is roughly twelve out of a 
total of thirty-four hours a week are taught in 
Rumanian. It is certainly open to question whether 
this system is a good one, but it is comprehensible 
enough that the school children should be expected 
to learn the language of the State in which they 
live. 

There is a restriction placed on minority instruc- 
tion in Transylvania which is undoubtedly open 
to criticism. The law of primary education 
stipulates that “‘citizens of Rumanian origin who 
have lost their mother tongue are obliged to edu- 
cate their children exclusively in schools where the 
instruction is given in Rumanian.” The best 
that can be said of this clause is that it affects 
relatively few persons. 

After the schools, the Press is certainly one of 
the most important features of the life of the 
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minority. In this respect the position of the Hun- 
garian minority can only be described as extra- 
ordinarily good. In Transylvania, for a population 
of under 1,500,000 Hungarians, there are some 52 
Hungarian daily papers and over 210 different 
Hungarian periodicals. The Hungarian Press is, 
in fact, more developed to-day under Rumanian 
domination than previously under Hungarian rule. 
This is not only a sign of a certain freedom, but is 
also a striking indication of the intense, one is 
tempted to say exaggerated, political consciousness 
of the Hungarians in Transylvania. 

The cultural life of the Hungarian minority is 
remarkably good. “Among the intellectual move- 
ments of the detached territories, that of Transyl- 
vania, with its literary renaissance, is without a 
historical example,” writes the Budapest organ, 
La Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie. ‘‘It is certain that the 
Magyars of Transylvania possess to-day as active 
and intense a cultural life as that of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the centre of 
gravity of Magyar culture lay almost entirely in 
Transylvania,” writes Lajos Gyérgy in his Az 
Erdelyi Magyarsag Szellemi Elete, published in Buda- 
pest in 1926. 

Literary activity of the Hungarians under 
Rumanian domination has been more intense than 
previously under Hungarian rule. In the seven 
years following January, 1919, over 1,881 Hun- 
garian books were published in Transylvania, more 
than appeared during thirty years prior to I9gI9g. 
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In the period between 1919 and 1933 5,000 
Hungarian books have been published. 

In other branches of cultural life, such as social 
and political organizations, choral clubs, etc., the 
situation of the Hungarian minority is very satis- 
factory. The reading social and cultural societies 
number 195; the choral clubs 150 and the Hun- 
garian feminine organization counts 107 branches. 
It is an extraordinary fact that there are 22 
Hungarian theatre troupes in Transylvania. 

In economic life the Hungarians continue to hold 
a dominating position and to-day, after fifteen years 
of Rumanian rule, the richer section of the Tran- 
sylvanian towns retain a Hungarian, German or 
Jewish character. In 1927 an economist classified 
the 1,080 limited companies in Transylvania with 
more than lei 4,000,000,000 capital as follows. 


Rumanian Capital Minorities Capita 
(milliard lei) 


Banks .. .. 145 450 350 1,350 
Industries -. 7O 350 375 1,850 
Commercial Un- 
dertakings .. 35 50 =: 105 200 
Total .. 250 850 830 3,400 


The following figures of the Hungarian banks 
give a good general idea as to the economic situa- 
tion of the Hungarian minority : 


M 











Finan~ Number Share Deposits : 
oe Sear Capital Reserves greta oe Creditors Profit Debtors 

1922 174,247,125 54,469,712.61 | 868,441,378.25 | 379,194,736.08 —_ 1,283,116,924.65 
1923 171,920,966 78,862,497.98 | 952,649,197-23 | 370,224,512.65 | 35,900,268.11 | 1,375,343,047.60 
1924 222,682,350 | 109,773,726.09 | 1,337,034,878.52 | 341,181,043.97 | 53,273,645.07 | 1,707,481,334-49 
1925 258,655,200 | 130,097,519.20 | 2,003,833,262.68 | 473,199,679.29 | 61,501,608.94 | 2,721,364,807.86 
1926 350,092,520 | 184,258,756.37 | 2,723,324,457-81 | 655,271,647.50 | 86,031,708.64 | 3,663,567,772.6 
1927 421,892,450 | 208,046,262.57 | 3,382,714,827.96 | 620,044,870.75 | 99,666,932.78 | 4,357,839,001.85 
1928 576,497,950 | 253,038,656.85 | 4,222,249,376.98 | 956,600,938.85 | 136,558,349.86 | 5,616,606,789.12 
1929 625,496,200 | 299,810,500.00 | 4,623,579,100.00 | 961,000,000.00 | 145,000,000.00 | 6,081,000,000.00 
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It is possible that the local authorities attempt in 
isolated cases to favour Rumanian undertakings, 
by imposing heavier taxation assessments on the 
Hungarians and by impeding them with technical 
formalities. But there has never been any deliberate 
policy in this sense and the Hungarians continue 
to enjoy an advantageous economic position over 
and above the rest of the population. 

My personal impression is that in daily life the 
Hungarians enjoy complete liberty. Assertions 
made in Hungarian pamphlets that Hungarian is 
forbidden in the streets of such towns as Arad are 
absolutely absurd. A Rumanian customer entering 
a Hungarian shop is commonly greeted in Hun- 
garian, and I myself am acquainted with cases of 
Rumanians from the Old Kingdom having learnt 
Hungarian in Transylvania. It is not uncommon 
to see Rumanian officers speaking Hungarian with 
Hungarians and even singing Hungarian songs in 
restaurants. In this respect my own impressions 
acquired during a stay in Transylvania are 
excellent. 

The chief difficulties of the Hungarian minorities 
lie in the following facts. Firstly that the Magyars, 
largely as a result of Hungarian irredentism, 
experience increasing difficulty in obtaining and 
retaining State employment in the frontier regions. 
The State railways, for example, are reluctant 
to employ Hungarians, as they might prove a danger 
to the State in case of war. This is a real hardship 
for the Hungarian minority. Secondly, certain 
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local authorities display an unfortunate tendency 
to discriminate against Hungarians, which can be 
particularly aggravating for peasants in a village 
who are very dependent on the local authorities. 
Thirdly, the fact that their schools impose an 
additional taxation on them is also important. 
Fourthly, certain defects of the Rumanian State 
which affect all Rumanian citizens are particularly 
irksome for the minorities. 

None the less, the situation of the Hungarian 
minority in Transylvania is far from being intoler- 
able. It is certainly not a constant provocation 
to war, as the Hungarians of Budapest allege. If 
the Hungarians, who form a quarter of the total 
Transylvanian population, undertake sincerely to 
co-operate with the State, if the Hungarian Party 
casts aside its irredentism, then the minority 
problem will be well on its way towards solution. 

The Rumanian as an individual, is essentially 
tolerant. The Hungarians of both Hungary and of 
Transylvania are largely responsible for the fact 
that this tolerance is not always reflected in official 
circles and in the Rumanian Press. The numerous 
English personalities who are interested in the 
problem do little to improve the situation. Those 
members of Parliament who wish to study the 
problem “‘on the spot” spend a week-end of dinners, 
Tokay and speeches at the Ritz of Budapest instead 
of visiting Transylvania. They encourage Hun- 
garians to believe that the present state of affairs 
is temporary, and in consequence perpetuate an 
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atmosphere of tension. If they were to go to Transyl- 
vania they would find genuine grievances, they would 
see what practical possibilities there are of remedy- 
ing these, and they could undoubtedly do much 
for the unfortunate Hungarian people, so long as 
they regarded minority grievances as problems 
to be solved and not as so many revisionist argu- 
ments. 
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WHERE GERMANS LIVE IN TRANSYLVANIA 


The Germans of Transylvania 


The German minority in Transylvania numbers 
543,000 people, nearly 10 per cent of the total 
population who would be affected by revision. 
These half a million Germans lived as a minority 
in pre-War Hungary, they are a minority to-day 
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in greater Rumania, and they have racial brothers 
living as a minority in present-day Hungary. 

We have already seen in what terms the German 
Saxons of Transylvania deliberately chose attach- 
ment to the Rumanian State in 1919. What is 
their attitude to-day, after fifteen years of Rumanian 
rule ? 

On the 24th of May, 1934, a national assembly 
of the Germans of Rumania met at Brasov. The 
president declared on this occasion : 


“We are neither enemies nor friends of the 
Hungarian people. But one fact must be recognized ; 
so long as Hungary oppresses the Germans, as she 
has done up to the present, our attitude will not be 
friendly. Our incorporation in the Rumanian State 
has decided our fate. History cannot go backwards 
and we do not believe in the return of these terri- 
tories (Transylvania) to Hungary. Violence alone 
could accomplish it and we are convinced that 
Rumania would be capable of opposing violence.” 


The assembly adopted the following resolution : 


“The representatives of the German national 
movement of the Germans of Rumania delegated 
by the Banat, Bessarabia, Bucovina, Transylvania 
and the Old Kingdom to the general assembly of 
Brasov declare solemnly that the Rumanian people 
and the German colonists of South-Eastern Europe 
find in the limits of greater Rumania a common 
Fatherland. Under the rule of that Fatherland, 
which we make our own and whose laws we intend 
to respect, we intend to accomplish the solidarity 
of all the sons of Germany. Our situation near the 
frontiers makes the maintenance of these frontiers 
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our most urgent civic duty. Our force is at the 
service of national consolidation and we bring our 
stone to the common building of the future prosperity 
of Rumania.” 


The opinion of Germans and of German Transyl- 
vanians living in the Reich has a particular value, 
as their opinion is free from any suspicion of official 
pressure or political opportunism. The following 
comments of the Berlin review, Volk und Reich, on 
Count Bethlen’s plea for a plebiscite in the Banat, 
and for an independent Transylvania are therefore 
peculiarly interesting. 


“Now Count Bethlen demands a plebiscite in the 
Banat as a territory of mixed nationalities. The 
Banat is not a nationally mixed territory but 
Rumanian territory with Hungarian, Serbian and 
German minorities. 

“The proposed autonomy of Transylvania can 
be easily dealt with in a few words. From the point 
of view of the self-determination of peoples, one 
cannot, for the benefit of a Hungarian population 
of at the most 1,500,000, take the 3,000,000 
Rumanians from their closed settlement area of 
16 millions and force them against their will into a 
new State. From an economic standpoint it is more 
than doubtful whether an independent Transylvania 
would be capable of existing. From a German 
viewpoint the Transylvanian Saxons have, it is true, 
in Old Hungary had prosperous times, but they have 
also had times of national oppression and of chauvin- 
istic intolerance. There is no reason for them to 
change the not exactly ideal conditions of Rumania 
for probably worse conditions in an independent 
Transylvania.” 
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In another leading German review, the Neue 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, a Transylvanian Saxon com- 
ments on the following British parliamentary 
resolution signed by some two hundred M.P.s : 


“This House is of the opinion that in the interests 
of European peace and in order to give justice again 
to Hungary the Treaty of Trianon must be revised 
so that the Kingdom of Hungary should again enter 
into possession of that part of her former territory 
which is inhabited by a majority of Hungarians. 
The House of Commons demands that H.M. 
Government should bring the matter before the 
League of Nations Assembly at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.” 





The German review comments : 


‘Racial Magyars are to be understood by the term 
Hungarians and not former Hungarian citizens in 
general. But such a separation of Magyar minorities 
from the present Rumanian territory would be 
technically impossible and would produce an even 
more composite map than that of the former 
Thiringische Rauberstaaten. The English Members 
of Parliament do not appear to be too clear over the 
ethnographical distribution of the Hungarians in 
Rumania.” 








The same article criticizes in the following terms 
Bethlen’s assertion in London that “It is perfectly 
obvious that Hungarians separated against their 
will should be returned to their Fatherland.” 


“Only the Magyais can be referred to as the 
‘Hungarian population,’ who ‘against their will’ 
were cut off from their Fatherland,” 
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writes the Preussiche Jahrbiicher. 


“For the most important group of Germans 
detached from Germany in 1918, the group which 
became attached to Rumania, had declared for 
attachment to Rumania through their specially 
summoned solemn national organizations, and in 
the same way last year the same Germans, on their 
own initiative, offered opposition to any and every 
revision for the benefit of Hungary. The Germans 
of Rumania would not change their position with 
that of their racial brothers (Volksgenossen) in Hun- 
gary. Public opinion in South-Eastern Europe 
knows this perfectly well.” 


It is, then, an undeniable fact that the German 
organizations of Transylvania, whose claim to 
represent the German population is beyond all 
question, deliberately chose attachment to Rumania 
on their own initiative, and are to-day equally 
opposed to returning to Hungary. This fact has 
never been seriously disputed by the Hungarians, 
who, however, in their propaganda calmly classify 
the Germans and Hungarians together in opposition 
to the Rumanians. 


Half of the German population of Transylvania 
is situated in the South-Western region of the Banat 
of Timissara. In this region 223,130 Germans form 
23.7 per cent of the total population, and in the 
frontier department of Timis Torontal form 35 per 
cent of the population. Here the attitude of the 
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German population has a particular importance 
because the Banat is a frontier region, and because 
the Germans are much more numerous than the 
Hungarians, who form only 10 per cent of the 
population. 

It is this section of the German population, the 
Schwabs, who have particularly benefited as a 
minority from the Trianon Treaty. The German, 
Lutz Korodi, writes of ex-Rumanian Premier 
Maniu as the man “who in one swoop returned to 

e Germans in new Rumania, mostly in.the.Banat, 

much as the Hungarians.had taken from them 

ring decades.” 

‘Indeed, the cultural situation of the Schwab 
minority improved to such an extent following 
its incorporation in Rumania that Germans often 
speak of a “racial il resurrection” in the Banat. A 
German semi-official I history of the Banat, prefaced 
by the Reich Minister of the Interior, writes of the 
post-War position : 

“* ,. . already 67 choral societies grouped inside an 
active ‘Banater Deutscher Sangerbund’ are working 
for the resurrection of German songs and music. 
The German leaders have brought the German 
theatre back into the Banat. . . a flourishing Ger- 
man woman’s and girl’s organization has been 
created . . . they have organized lectures, distributed 
German literature; they have sent girls, priests, 
school-teachers and schoolboys to the Reich to 
tour or to study ; they have invited leading German 
thinkers into the Banat.” 


“Die Deutsche Seele ist heimgekehrt und guckt blau 
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und blond aus Ihnen,’ concludes the author, with 
lyrical but untranslatable enthusiasm. 

Before the War, the Schwabs of the Banat, 
colonists who had been settled more than two hun- 
dred years in this region, and had the materialistic 
outlook of colonists, were the particular object of 
Magyarization efforts, and represented one of the 
very few successes of Budapest Magyarization 
policy. 

Following the 1907 Apponyi school law, the 
German Schwabs had exactly six primary schools, 
and no secondary or other schools in the German 
language, whereas after the union with Rumania 
115 German primary schools, eleven kindergartens 
and twenty secondary schools were established. 
Before the War there was practically no German 
cultural life in the Banat. The German middle and 
upper classes were completely Magyarized. Timi- 
s@ara assumed the aspect of a Hungarian town. 
The German Press itself was little better than an 
instrument of Magyarization. To-day, the German 
youth of the Banat is profoundly conscious of its 
German nationality. The German Press has become 
an ardent fighter for Deutschtum. The German 
intellectual class has regained its national con- 
sciousness. 

In consequence, the political organizations of 
the German Banat are to-day the most determined 
opponents of revision and their determination is 
strengthened by Hungary’s treatment of their 
Schwab brothers in Hungary. 
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Certainly the Rumanian State in tolerating and 
even encouraging German racial consciousness 
was not inspired by a disinterested admiration for 
German Kultur. But Rumania realized that the 
existence of such a consciousness would offer a most 
effective barrier to any possible German Schwab 
sympathies for Hungary, a State where German 
national sentiment is vigorously repressed. In any 
case, whatever Rumania’s motives may have been, 
the net result is an enormous gain for the minority 
rights of the Banat Schwabs. 

The Saxons situated in a central portion of Transyl- 
vania with Sibiu (Hermanstadt) as their “capital” 
are historically quite distinct from the Schwabs. 
They have lived some seven centuries in Transyl- 
vania, they played a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of this region, and have always taken an active 
share in Transylvanian political life. With a solid 
political organization based on their legendary 
discipline and cohesion, and with a strong national 
consciousness, they were able even during the most 
exaggerated periods of Hungarian chauvinism to 
resist Magyarization and even retain numerous and 
important rights which were denied to the other 
nationalities. 

They had, however, following the 1867 Ausgleich, 
regarded Budapest’s minority policy as a constant 
menace to their national existence, and it was this 
consideration, together with their realist practical 
political conceptions, which led them to opt for 
Rumania in 1919. It is this same fear of Budapest 
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Magyarization which leads them to oppose revision 
to-day. It is not without significance that the 
German Press of Transylvania devotes so much 
attention to the unfavourable position of the 
German minority in Hungary. The Saxons, more- 
over, to-day follow more a German minority policy 
than a Saxon one. They regard themselves as 
members of the German minority in Rumania, 
as members of the German Volk. This attitude is 
still more marked since Germany has adopted the 
Nazi racial theory. Their attitude is therefore 
influenced not only by their own position, but also 
by that of other Germans who would be affected by 
an eventual revision. Thus the Magyarization 
danger for the Banat Schwabs is a very decisive 
factor for the Saxons in judging the revision 
question. 

A more intensive national life for the Saxons is 
possible under Rumanian rule than was formerly 
possible under Hungarian domination. Their 
Press and the larger part of their public opinion, 
for example, are strongly Nazi and even takes a 
pro-German attitude in foreign political issues, 
despite the fact that this attitude is in contrast to 
the French orientation of Rumania’s foreign policy. 
It need hardly be pointed out that Hungary would 
not tolerate for a moment any such manifestation 
of German national sentiments on the part of her 
German minority. 

Up to the summer of 1934 the Rumanian 
Germans were even grouped inside a national 
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Socialist organization, which, among other things, 
organized working camps on the German Nazi 
model. Not unnaturally, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, following the example of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and other States, saw in this movement a 
danger to the State and finally dissolved it. But 
it is worthy of note that this organization existed 
longer, enjoyed more liberty or activity and has less 
friction with the State*in’ Rumania “than similar 
organizations in practically any other. European 
country. Needless to say, in Hungary the existence 
or even the suggestion of such a Nazi German 
organization could not be conceived of in the 
wildest flight of imagination. 

The situation of the Transylvanian Saxons is 
neither perfect nor intolerable. The position of 
their schools and Churches was remarkably 
favoured in Hungarian times and no other minority 
in Hungary was in anything like such a favourable 
position, the Hungarians regarding them as a 
valuable ally against the Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania. To-day the Churches enjoy a wide measure 
of liberty and the clergy receive a salary from the 
Rumanian State. The position of their schools is, 
on the whole, quite satisfactory ; they have 260 
elementary schools, 16 secondary and grammar 
schools and a commercial school. However, the 
support of these schools, which are of a high and 
consequently expensive standard, imposes a heavy 
burden on the Saxon people. Support for these 
schools from the Rumanian State has varied from 
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year to year, but at the present time is very reduced. 
The Saxon Church, formerly very rich, lost a large 
amount of land under the agrarian reform and in 
consequence the support of these schools now falls 
almost entirely on the Saxon population, who are 
heavily taxed by the Church to support this 
burden. 

In other respects, the grievances of the German 
minority touch very much the same points as those 
of the Hungarian minority or, indeed, as those of 
any minority in any country. Though their attitude 
towards the State, and, in consequence, the State’s 
attitude toward them is essentially different from 
that of the Hungarians. 

As Herr Brandsch, leading Transylvanian Ger- 
man and former Rumanian Under-Secretary of 
State for Minorities, wrote in the Bukarester Tage- 
blatt in 1930 : 


“A section of the Rumanian minorities display 
hardly any desire for a national life in the framework 
of the State. The second group, we Germans, have 
no other object than the free development, as far 
as possible without friction, of our national existence 
inside a consolidated Rumania. The third group is 
mainly dominated by a policy foreign to the State ; 
it thinks of the revision of frontiers and regards the 
minority question as a secondary issue which it exploits 
as a method of agitation. These are facts, clear as 
day, which no serious man would dream of deny- 
ing.” 


The German minority of Transylvania proves 
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the theory which might well be.a_ political axiom 
that the difficulties of the minority do not depend 
exclusively on the State in which they live but also 
on their own attitude towards that State. 


ET Tow yowmres | 


“History cannot go backwards and we do not 
believe in the return of these territories to Hungary. 
Violence alone could accomplish it and we are con- 
vinced that Rumania would be capable of opposing 
violence. . . . Our situation near the frontier makes 
the maintenance of these frontiers our most urgent 
civic duty.”—-German National Assembly, Brasov, 


May, 1934. 


Land Reform 


The transfer of Transylvania to Rumania was 
followed by a sweeping land reform which radically 
changed the economic and social life of the country. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the effect of 
this measure on the daily life of the peasants. It 
was certainly the most important result of the 
Trianon Treaty for the Transylvanian people. 

Before the War, in Hungary, the Hungarian 
magnates and, in Old Rumania, the Rumanian 
boyars, owned vast areas of land, while a strikingly 
large number of peasants were without land and 
constituted a discontented agrarian proletariat. 
In the old Rumanian Kingdom nearly two-thirds 
of the total area of arable land was owned by 5,300 
individuals holding estates of over 240 acres, and in 
Hungary a small number of large and extremely 
large estates comprised 40 per cent of the total 
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area of the country, while only 34.5 per cent of 
Hungarian territory belonged to those who per- 
sonally cultivated their land. Already before the 
War land reform had been an important political 
issue in Old Rumania. As far back as 1864, Prince 
Cuza distributed over 4,500,000 acres of monastery 
land and Biens de main morte among the peasants. 
In 1909, the Rumanian Government had planned 
a large-scale land reform which was only prevented 
from being carried out by the World War. 

Following the War, the land question became 
urgent. The Bolshevist revolution in Russia had 
owed its triumph largely to Lenin’s slogan of ‘‘all 
the land to the peasant.” Land reform figured 
prominently on the programme of the revolutionary 
Karolyi Government in Budapest. —The Rumanian 
Transylvanians had made land reform a part of 
their national aspirations in the decisions of their 
national assembly at Alba Julia in December, 
1918. 

So, after the War, Rumania expropriated the 
large estates and distributed the land among the 
peasants, who constituted 80 per cent of the total 
population of the country. Whatever defects this 
measure may have had, it cannot be accused of 
having avoided the problem. 

Over 15 million acres of arable land were expro- 
priated, i.e., roughly a third of the total arable area 
of Rumania. 

The following table clearly shows the sweeping 
effect of the reform : 

N 
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Distribution of arable land before the reform 


Small-holdings 12,025,814 hectares (59.77%) 
Large estates .. 8,108,847 3 (40.23%) 


After the reform 


Small-holdings 18,033,911 hectares (89.56%) 
Large estates .. 2,100,750  ,, (10.44%) 


In Transylvania before the reform the small- 
holders, 87.6 per cent of the total landowners, 
owned 34 per cent of the total cultivable area, 
while the large landowners, composing only 0.6 per 
cent of the total number of proprietors, owned 
37 per cent of the total cultivable area. The 
reform distributed over 4 million acres among the 
peasants. Roughly 70 per cent of the peasants 
entitled to receive land effectively benefited by the 
reform ; 167,228 peasants received 14 acres, 83,987 
received 3 acres, 68,557 received 44 acres, 43,980 
received 6 acres, 14,745 received 7} acres, 
g99 received g acres, and 6,183 received 104 
acres. 


Certain Hungarian propagandists have asserted 
that the Transylvanian agrarian reform was 
primarily an anti-Hungarian measure. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to note that 2,775,401 hectares were 
expropriated from exclusively Rumanian pro- 
prietors in the Old Kingdom, while only 1,663,808 
hectares were expropriated from Hungarian and 
other landowners in Transylvania. Large proper- 
ties of over 100 acres were reduced from 42.5 per 
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cent to 7.8 per cent in the Old Rumanian Kingdom, 
whereas in Transylvania they were reduced from 
37 per cent to 14.6 per cent. 

Certainly the land reform in Transylvania was 
to the advantage of the Rumanian population. 
Before the War, under Hungarian domination, the 
Rumanian peasantry, who formed roughly 70 per 
cent of the peasant population, had only 3,598,669 
arpents of land, while the German and the Hun- 
garian proprietors possessed 11,233,819 arpents— 
three times as much. As the large properties were 
mainly in Hungarian hands, it was inevitable that 
the Hungarians should suffer particularly from the 
expropriation. As the largest number of landless 
peasants were Rumanians, it was logical that they 
should benefit by the reform. Cases of individual 
injustice certainly occurred and were, indeed, only 
to be expected in the rapid execution of such a 
sweeping measure. But, on the whole, the reform 
was a social measure applied independently of 
national considerations. Of the 310,583 individuals 
benefiting by the reform, 82,640 were members of 
the minority. It is estimated that 67 per cent of 
the Rumanians entitled to benefit actually received 
land, and 70 per cent of the members of 
minorities. 

The economic value of the reform is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to estimate. Agricultural con- 
ditions have changed so radically since the War 
that no comparison with the pre-War situation is 
possible. It is impossible to isolate the agrarian 
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reform from a number of other phenomena, the 
Danubian tariff wars, the world crisis, American 
low-cost wheat on the world market, etc. The 
changed conditions are well illustrated by the fact 
that smaller Rumania, before the War, had a maize 
export figure practically as large as that of the 
U.S.A. 

Unfortunately, at the time of the agrarian reform 
the Rumanian State did not dispose of adequate 
credit facilities to permit the peasant a rational 
exploitation of his newly acquired land. The 
reform was therefore accompanied by a setback in 
grain production. However, the following figures 
clearly show that the peasants are adapting them- 
selves to the new conditions. 


Wheat Production 











Year Cultivated Area Total Produce 
(hectares) (quintals) 
1920 2,022,710 16,685,874 
1921 2,488,353 21,381,484 
1922 2,649,640 25,040,466 
1923 2,690,341 27,792,730 
1924, 2,172,102 19,165,444 
1925 3,300,887 28,506,047 
1926 3,327,487 30,177,613 
1927 3,101,153 26,327,072 
1928 3,206,470 31,446,370 
1929 2,7375146 27,148,476 
1930 33055900 35590,780 
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Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1935 


Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


Year 


1920 
1921 
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Barley Production 


Cultivated Area 
(hectares) 


1,400,173 
1,569,373 
1,727,454 
1,898,391 
1,850,731 
1,704,061 
1,551,567 
1,764,260 
1,749,212 
2,053,537 


Oats Production 


Cultivated Area 
(hectares) 


966,393 
1,339,006 
I 385,522 
1,345,402 
1,236,580 
1,114,847 
1,078,419 
1,048,408 
1,116,430 
1,212,700 


Maize Production 


Cultivated Area 
(hectares) 


3,295,480 
3,443,990 


Total Produce 
(quinials) 


14,719,502 

9,852,923 
20,418,064 
13,252,912 

6,697,017 
10,193,278 
16,849,569 
12,617,202 
15,110,386 
27,494,537 


Total Produce 
(quintals) 


9,920,697 
9,631,684 
13,364,502 
9,095,960 
6,098,215 
7,400,625 
11,590,287 
8,681,434 
9,804,376 
13,592,924 


Total Produce 
(quintals) 
26,238,468 
28,103,702 
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Year Cultivated Area Total Produce 
(hectares) (quinials) 
1922 3,403,854 30,421,949 
1923 3,404,492 38,458,493 
1924 3,621,454 39,488,691 
1925 3,930,780 41,591,467 
1926 4,059,432 58,398,509 
1927 4,219,423 35,331,462 
1928 4,455,492 27,563,720 
1929 4,794,952 63,861,811 














If the economic value of the agrarian reform is 
difficult to estimate across a mass of contradictory 
figures, the moral value is perfectly.abvious. The 
effect on the industry of agriculture may not be 
very clear, but the effect on the daily life of the 
peasant is clearness itself. The peasant has his own 
house, his own land, he is his own master. He is 
a man and not “a dog of a peasant.” It is difficult 
for us to imagine what that means: his own land, 
his own crops, his own house. 

Moreover, the peasant who has his own land is 
at least sure of a necessary minimum of food. 
Except in years of exceptionally bad harvest, there 
is very little actual misery in the Rumanian villages. 
But what would be the peasant’s position to-day if 
no land reform had been introduced? The large 
landowner, unable to find markets for his grain, 
would have no inducement to cultivate his land 
intensively. The low price of agricultural products 
would inevitably imply very low agricultural wages. 
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The landless peasant would have at the best very 
infrequent employment at very low rates of pay. 
This is, indeed, the case to-day in Hungary where 
no effective land reform has been introduced and 
where, in consequence, the position of the landless 
peasantry is appalling. 

The Rumanian land reform is certainly not a 
completely satisfactory solution of the land ques- 
tion. The four jugars or so of land given to the 
peasantry under the land reform does not constitute 
a very rational working basis. But it is to be hoped 
that by the normal play of competition or else by 
some form of collectivization more rational units 
will evolve. The cheptel type of collectivization 
practised in Russia, which consists of a collectiviza- 
tion of the means of production, tractors, ploughs, 
etc., provides a good example. 

As for the large Hungarian landowners, expro- 
priated under the Rumanian agrarian reform, the 
world has heard much of their complaints. Count 
Bethlen, himself a victim of Transylvanian expro- 
priation, made an international issue of the matter 
in his former capacity as Hungarian Prime Minister. 
The famous optants case still lingers in international 
memory. These large proprietors were given 
adequate compensation, but this compensation 
lost its value through the depreciation of the lei. 
Their fate then was similar to that of any other 
holders of Rumanian lei, German marks or French 
francs. 

The main fact is that the peasants, the over- 
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whelming majority of the population, have got their 
land. For the peasants of Transylvania this must 
be the chief justification.of. the. Treaty..of, Trianon. 
Hungarians may criticize the agrarian reform, but 
they cannot honestly deny that the Hungarian 
masses are anxious for such a reform inside Hun- 


gary. 


Revision and Transylvania 


What do Hungarians understand by “revision”? 
as a solution of the Transylvanian problem ? 

Hungarians themselves regard Transylvania, 
along with the other territories detached after the 
War, as Hungarian territory robbed from them 
following a military defeat: “The re-establishment 
of “milfenary Hungary,” that is to say, Magyar rule 
over a territory where the Magyars have always 
been less numerous than the other inhabitants, is 
preached with a religious fervour in the schools, 
the universities, the parliament and the Press. 
There can be little doubt that this would be the 
only solution which would satisfy the Budapest 
Government and that Hungarian policy is directed 
towards this aim. 

The Hungarians, however, realize that such 
exaggerated claims could win but little sympathy 
abroad, and their propaganda has in consequence 
been based on much more modest demands. The 
government, however, obsessed with the idea of 
restoring the territory of the crown of St. Stephen, 
has always avoided associating itself with these 
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more modest demands. It is impossible, then, to 
speak of an official Hungarian revisionist thesis 
with regard to Transylvania. The various revision- 
ist schemes put forward by individual Hungarian 
organizations and personalities vary from one 
another as widely as they vary from the Peace 
Treaty of Trianon. They have, however, one 
characteristic in common. They are all much 
more far-reaching than a mere frontier adjustment 
on~an ethnographical basis, that is to say, they 
demand more in those frontier regions which are 
alleged to be purely Hungarian. 

Perhaps the most serious and the most official 
suggestion was that put forward in London in 
1933 by Count Bethlen, former Hungarian Prime 
Minister, and feading pre-War Transylvanian 
politician. Count Bethlen, who is intimately 
acquainted with Transylvanian conditions, proposed 
an autonomous Transylvania on the model of 
Switzerland. This idea was already put forward 
by a number of Transylvanian Rumanians before 
the War, and notably by Popovici in his very able 
book, the ‘‘Vereinigten Staaten Grossésterretchs.”” At that 
time it found little sympathy from Count Bethlen, 
who was actively engaged in combating the 
‘‘Rumanian menace” by advocating special measure 
to reduce the amount of land in the hands of the 
Rumanian peasants. 

The idea of a Transylvanian Switzerland, though 
undoubtedly opening up attractive perspectives, 
does not seem a very practicable one. In the 
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first place, the Rumanians, the Germans and the 
various Slavs of Transylvania, roughly 70 per 
cent of the population, are opposed to this solution. 
In the second place, both the Rumanians of the 
Old Kingdom and those of Transylvania wish to 
remain united and constitute a strong military 
obstacle to such a scheme. In the third place, there 
is no reason to believe that such a State would be 
practicable, politically or economically. Fourthly, 
what the Danubian basin needs is not the creation 
of fresh economic barriers, but the reduction of the 
old ones. Fifthly, there is every reason to fear that 
such a state could not survive. In the case of 
international conflict it would fall again into 
Rumanian or Hungarian hands. 

Does Count Bethlen himself sincerely believe in 
the possibility of the Hungarian, Rumanian and 
German hopelessly tangled up and cordially hating 
one another, forming a Switzerland ? Switzerland 
comprises three regions, an Italian, a French, and 
a German, inside which the various nationalities 
live their own lives, and have no conflicting 
interests. In Transylvania, it is not uncommon to 
find three or even four nationalities living in a single 
village. The historical differences between Switzer- 
land and Transylvania are too obvious to mention. 
Count Bethlen certainly realizes these facts better 
than anyone, and one is tempted to conclude that 
his plea is a diplomatic manceuvre. 

Another revisionist possibility would be the 
transfer to Hungary of regions inhabited by a 
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Magyar majority. It is this solution at which the 
revisionist British M.P.s aim. 

Unfortunately, apart from the Szekely district 
situated in the extreme east of Transylvania, where 
they form a compact mass, the Magyars are scat- 
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tered in districts with a distinctly Rumanian 
character. A large proportion are situated in towns 
in purely Rumanian neighbourhoods. Apart from 
certain fringes along the frontier it is impossible 
to return the Hungarians of Transylvania to Hun- 
gary without separating a far larger number of 
Rumanians from their mother country. The 
following table shows the situation in the different 
departments. 


Rumanians Hungarians Germans 

Alba 173,340 24,021 7,589 

81.5% 11.3% 3.6% 

Arad 258,408 82,385 52,219 

61.0% 19.5% 12.3% 

Bihor 314,057 152,942 2,288 
61.6% 30.0% 

Brasov 83,539 44,728 33,293 

49-9% 26.7% 19.9% 

Caras 139,586 5,039 25,628 

69.9% 2.5% 12.8% 

Ciuc 20,955 120,536 439 
14.4% 82.2% 

Cluj 203,770 100,712 2,770 
61.0% 30.1% 

Fagaras 67,386 45756 10,749 

78.4% 5-5% 12.5% 
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Hunedoara 
Mures 
Maramures 
Nasaud 
Odorhei 
Severin 

Salaj 

Satmar 

Sibiu 

Somes 
Tarnova Mare 
Tarnova Mica 
Timis Torontal 
Trei Scaune 


Turda 


Rumanians 
272,212 
82.0% 
132,648 
45-9% 
93,200 
57-7% 
103,354 
7B, 
6,119 
4.7% 
183,286 
76.6% 
193.052 
56.3% 
178,746 
60.7% 
120,721 
62.1% 
169,502 
77-6% 
66,231 
44.8% 
80,539 
54.0% 
187,953 
37.6% 
21,356 
15.8% 
136,281 
74-3 % 


Hungarians 
37,562 
11.3% 

123,240 
42.6% 
11,181 

6.9% 
75536 
53% 

119,300 
91.8% 
15,823 

6.6% 

107,738 
31.4% 
74,830 
25.4% 

9,094 

4.7% 
33,897 
15.5 %o 
17,466 
Lies, 
35.272 
23.6% 
76,941 
15.4% 

109,371! 
80.7% 
395305 
21.5% 


Germans 
8,285 
2.5% 

11,282 
3.9% 
3,239 
2.0% 

20,694 

14.4% 

460 


23,053 
9.6% 
15,975 
4.6% 
9,505 
3.2% 
56,958 
29.3% 
361 


58,777 
39.8% 
23,992 
16.1% 
174,449 
35.0% 
775 


742 
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It is to be noted that the Hungarians are by no 
means most numerous in the frontier departments. 
In Timis Torontal the Hungarians only form 
15 per cent, in Arad 20 per cent, in Bihor 30 
per cent (against 60 per cent Rumanians), in 
Salaj 32 per cent (against 57 per cent Rumanians), 
in Satu Mare 25.4 per cent. On the other hand, 
they are very largely represented in the four 
provinces situated farthest from the Hungarian 
frontier. In Odorhei they form 91.8 per cent, in 
Ciuc 82 per cent, and in Mures 42.5 per cent. 

Thus the largest mass of Hungarians is situated in 
the extreme east of Transylvania. This group, 
known as Szekely, comprises some 40 per cent of 
the total Magyar population of Transylvania. It 
will also be remarked that apart from the Hun- 
garians in the frontier region, the rest of the Hun- 
garian population is scattered in small groups all 
over Transylvania. The only possible means of 
returning the Szekely to Hungary would be the 
creation of an entirely artificial corridor. Further- 
more, Hungarian possession of the Szekely country 
would have the effect of cutting off Transylvania 
from Rumania. Moreover, it would create an 
impossible economic situation for the Szekely them- 
selves. Finally, as the Hungarians themselves 
unanimously recognized, Transylvania is essentially 
a unity. 

The attachment of the Szekely region to Hungary 
by means of an artificial corridor would create an 
impossible strategical situation and would be a 
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constant temptation for Rumanians to re-conquer 
the corridor, or for Hungarians to win back the rest 
of Transylvania. Certainly one cannot for a 
moment imagine that even the most conciliatory of 
Rumanian statesmen ever dreaming of consenting 
to such an absurdity. Apparently, however, a num- 
ber of British M.P.s appear to favour such an 
arrangement. Thus five members of Parliament 
write in a letter to the Manchester Guardian : “In the 
event of the purely Szekely country together with 
the surrounding Hungarian countries being res- 
tored a territory of 28,848 sq. km., with 1,338 
villages and 1,203,606 Hungarians, 17,324 Germans 
and 466,195 Rumanians would be reattached to 
Hungary.” They not only consider such a corridor 
feasible, but even know its exact lines inasmuch as 
they state to the last six Hungarians how many 
inhabitants this area would have. Or perhaps I am 
mistaken; perhaps they favour the creation of a sort 
of Szekely East Prussia, cut off from Hungary by the 
rest of Rumanian Transylvania, just as the rest of 
Transylvania would be cut off from Rumania. Such 
a solution would be equally fantastic. As their 
figures apparently correspond to no realities, it is 
difficult to ascertain what they do mean. 

The only remaining revisionist alternative is the 
handing back to Hungary of frontier regions with 
a predominantly Hungarian character, in other 
words, the fixing of the best possible ethnographical 
frontier between Transylvania and Hungary. 

An adequate study of this problem would neces- 
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sitate the consideration of individual villages and 
an intimate knowledge of the economic life of the 
areas concerned. 

Mr. Seton Watson, Professor of Central Euro- 
pean history at the University of London and a 
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most competent authority in the matter, estimates 
that some 250,000 Hungarians of Transylvania 
could be returned to Hungary by a frontier adjust- 
ment on an ethnographical basis. This figure 
would seem to coincide with the Manchester Guar- 
dian’s opinion that at the most 600,000 Hungarians 
could be returned to Hungary from all the Succes- 
sion States without committing grave injustices 
towards the Slavs and the Rumanians. 
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Mr. Seton Watson writes : 


(1) “The valley of the Sumes (Szamos) as far up 
as the town of Satu Mare (Szatmar Nemeti, i.e., 
‘German big village’) seems at first to be a Magyar 
enclave in Rumanian territory. In reality it was one 
of the chief centres of artificial Magyarization. 
Official statistics show that in 1900 in the town and 
county of Szatmar there were 234,000 and 118,000 
Rumanians. Ten years later there were 268,000 
Magyar and 119,000 Rumanians, i.e., the Rumanians 
had added 1,000 while the less prolific Magyars had 
added 34,000. Moreover in 1goo the statistics 
admitted the existence of 11,000 Germans, in 1910 
only 6,000 were admitted. In reality, as I found in 
one of my post-War visits in Transylvania, there are 
30—-40,000 Germans in the Szatmar and Nagy 
Karolyi districts, which had seemed already Mag- 
yarized on the eve of the War, having no German 
schools or local leaders and being exposed to the 
propaganda of chauvinist Catholic priests, and it is 
above all in the name of these people who under 
Rumanian rule are slowly recovering their German 
nationality that frontier rectification is claimed. 

(2) “On the central section of the frontier the 
main point is the large town of Oradea Mare which 
is predominantly Magyar with a large admixture of 
Jews. All along this section there is no exact ethno- 
graphical line but (speaking quite roughly) as the 
plains end and the hills begin, so the Magyars end 
and the Rumanians begin. It would therefore be 
quite possible to draw a more strictly ethnographical 
frontier roughly ten or twenty miles farther east 
than the present frontier, but only by running it 
across the foothills and assigning to Hungary those 
roads and railways which Rumania requires for her 
connections from north to south. In other words, 


.) 
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economic considerations led those at Paris to leave a 
certain margin of territory west of the hills and 
especially the railway centre of Oradea Mare in 
Rumanian hands, though they rejected off-hand the 
preposterous line (of the Tisza) which Bratianu had 
secretly nepotiated with the allies in 1916. 


(3) “Farther south, Arad, another predominantly 
Magyar town and the district immediately to the 
west of it were assigned to Rumania, presumably on 
the ground that it would have formed an unnatural 
salient and would itself have been doomed to 
economic ruin.” 


In fact, there is something to be said on the 
grounds of abstract justice for a moderate adjust- 
ment of the Transylvanian frontier in favour of 
Hungary. But the relations between Hungary and 
Rumania wilt-have~to~ undergo a great “change 
before the time will be opportune for such a recti- 
fication. Some observers are inclined to regard 
it as a desirable step towards pacification of the 
Danubian basin ; personally I believe it could only 
be the result of a more peaceful atmosphere than 
has hitherto been imaginable. Moreover, such a 
frontier adjustment would certainly not constitute 
a solution of the Transylvanian problem. At the 
most 15 per cent of the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania could be returned to Hungary. 

“Those who want to buy their enemies by con- 
cessions are never rich enough,” once said Bis- 
marck. It is perhaps such a thought as this which 
prejudices the Succession States against frontier 
revision. 
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And the Future 


There is a partial solution of the minority 
problem in Transylvania which does not depend 
on the doubtful authority of international bodies 
or on the feebly good intentions of politicians ; a 
solution which depends on the laws of Nature and 
not on the laws of parliament. The solution of 
biological development. 

The Transylvanian population formed, in 1930, 
30.7% of the total population of Rumania, the 
Rumanian Old Kingdom formed 48.7%. The 
population of the Old Kingdom is increasing 
rapidly, whereas that of Transylvania is diminishing 
relatively to the total population of the country, as 
the following figures clearly show : 


Old Kingdom Transylvania 
IgiIi0_ 6... =46.1% 33.4% 
1930 .. 48.7% 30.7% 
1934 .. 49.1% 30.2% 


It seems certain, then, that the population of the 
Old Kingdom will in 1940 be more than half of 
the total population of the country, an important 
factor for Rumanian political stability. 

Inside Transylvania itself, the proportion of 
Rumanians relative to the total population is 
increasing rapidly and is naturally accompanied by 
corresponding decrease in the proportion of the 
minorities. 
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The most obvious cause of this Rumanian 
increase is the higher Rumanian birth-rate. The 
Transylvanian Rumanians have a birth-rate of 
2.91%. The Hungarians have a birth-rate of 
2.32%, the Germans have a birth-rate of 1.95%, 
and the Jews have a birth-rate of 1.94%. Taking 
into account the death-rates, the national surplus 
of the Rumanians is 1.19%, of the Hungarians 
0.83%, of the Germans 0.60%, and of the Jews 
0.75%. These figures explain clearly the words 
of the Transylvanian Rumanian, who declared 
before the War that the Rumanians did not need 
to agitate because they would absorb Transylvania 
by their sexual vigour, though he used_a_more 
striking and far less delicate formula. __ 

Another decisive factor in the evolution of the 
Transylvanian population is the fact that nearly a 
third (30%) of the Hungarians live in the towns. 
Ii is a well-known phenomenon that normally the 
population of a town disappears inside four genera- 
tions. For example, the 1930 Rumanian census 
reveals the fact that only 35,000 of the 100,000 
inhabitants of Cluj were born in that town. A 
large part of the 60,000 of 1910 had disappeared. 
The town population, for obvious material and 
other reasons, is much less prolific than that of the 
rural districts, so that all over the world the town 
population is continually being recruited from the 
country districts around the town. But in the case 
of the majority of the Transylvanian towns, which 
still retain a Hungarian, German or Jewish char- 
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acter, the rural population of the surrounding 
country is predominantly Rumanian. The minor- 
ity reserves either do not exist or else are feeble and 
will be rapidly exhausted. Before the War, this 
normal biological development could be offset by 
a policy of Magyarization, by the intellectual and 
material oppression of the Rumanian population 
making them unsuitable for urban life, by the 
introduction of Hungarians from other regions of 
the old Hungarian Kingdom, and by the Hungarian 
character of the administration and army. To-day, 
these factors no longer exist. The administration 
and army is Rumanian, any immigrations to the 
towns from outside Transylvania inevitably come 
mainly from the Rumanian Old Kingdom, and 
the Rumanian peasantry is receiving an education 
which makes it more suitable for urban life. 

‘“‘The increase of the Hungarians in the towns 
will only exist as long as there is a Hungarian rural 
population whose surplus can be absorbed or as 
long as the instruments of assimilation work with 
the necessary force to transform and to Magyarize 
the masses of foreign nationality who penetrate into 
the town,” wrote Count Bethlen in 1910. ‘The 
Hungarian invasion of the towns will cease because 
shortly the source which has fed it will become 
dry.” 

It seems, then, certain that by the natural force 
of things the towns will gradually lose their 
Hungarian or German character and assume a 
Rumanian character. Certainly, it could not be 
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expected that the Hungarians, who, in 1910, formed 
62% of the town population and who only con- 
stitute 21.6% of the rural population, should under 
normal conditions maintain their position in the 
towns. The Rumanian town population has 
already increased from 151,000 in 1910 to 337,000 
in 1930. This tendency will not only reduce con- 
siderably the number of Hungarians in Transyl- 
vania, but will also solve the very serious problem 
constituted by the minority character of the towns. 

Another important consideration affecting Tran- 
sylvanian population is migration. This affects 
the situations of the minorities in Transylvania in 
the following manner. First, by an important 
immigration of the Hungarian Transylvania to- 
wards Bucharest and the other growing towns of 
the Old Kingdom. This tendency is particularly 
marked among the Hungarian Szekely, who already 
emigrated in important masses to Rumania before 
the War. Their position on the border of Old 
Rumania and the limited possibilities of existence 
offered by their territory largely explains this fact. 
Naturally the rapid growth and relative pros- 
perity of the growing Rumanian capital only a 
short distance away, inevitably attracts them, and 
since the Carpathians no longer form a political 
obstacle, this movement has assumed large propor- 
tions. Nor is the movement confined to the 
Szekely ; other Hungarians of Transylvania are 
also attracted to the capital and the Rumanian 
ports for economic reasons. 
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The immigration of the minority population of 
Transylvania is accompanied by an immigration 
of Rumanians from the Old Kingdom into Transy]- 
vania. This movement, however, is less important 
and has a more artificial character, as it concerns 
more particularly Government officials, teachers, 
army officers, etc. It cannot, however, be dis- 
regarded, and the large proportion of the children 
of this generation of officials will themselves become 
Transylvanian Rumanians. It is to be noted that 
the town of Cluj, for example, includes 5,250 
people who have come from the Old Kingdom 
since the end of the War. 

A local phenomenon which has its importance, 
because it affects a frontier area, is the extraordinary 
low birth-rate in the Banat. This region, whose popu- 
lation enjoys probably the highest standard of living 
of greater Rumania, has a birth-rate equivalent to 
that of the Western industrial countries, together 
with the semi-Oriental death-rate of the rest of 
Rumania. The large proportion of Germans in 
this region, their extreme materialism, and perhaps, 
also, their more advanced civilization, accounts for 
the low birth-rate. But it must be noted that the 
Rumanians living in this area have adopted the 
German attitude and that their birth-rate is also 
extremely low. It seems very possible that in the 
course of a few generations this region will become 
a centre of immigration for the surplus population 
of other regions of Rumania, and it seems certain 
that the Rumanians will alone be in measure of 
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furnishing this excess. That is, to-day, the German 
population, the largest minority, will fall back, and 
the Rumanian character will become more and 
more pronounced in this frontier region. 

Hungarians attach much importance to their 
“historic claim” to Transylvania, a claim which is 
based on the hypothesis as to the distribution of 
the Transylvanian population during the Middle 
Ages. Personally, I am much more interested in 
the probable distribution of the population in 1940 
or in 1990. 





CHAPTER VI 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HUNGARY 


The break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy led to the formation of a Czechoslovak State 
uniting the former Hungarian territories of Slo- 
vakia and Ruthenia with the old Austrian pro- 
vinces of Bohemia, Moravia and a part of Silesia. 

In the Czech lands, that is to say, the old 
Austrian provinces, 60 per cent of the population 
is engaged in a highly developed industry com- 
peting successfully on the world market—e.g., Bata 
shoes, Skoda, etc. The industrial population cor- 
responds to that of a Western European country 
such as Belgium, both in its standard of living and 
in its mentality. The workers are strongly organ- 
ized in social-democratic trade unions, and there 
is a large and well-educated middle-class engaged 
in industry, the administration, and the liberal 
professions. The agrarian population has an 
important home industrial market at its doors, with 
a high consuming capacity. In consequence, it, 
too, has a much higher standard of living and a 
far larger education than the peasants of the 
Eastern European countries, such as Hungary or 
Rumania. It is significant that the illiteracy 
figure in Bohemia is appreciably lower than even 
that of England. 

In their religious outlook the Czech lands corre- 
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spond much more closely to a Western European 
than to a Danubian country. Hus was combating 
Rome excesses at the same time as Wycliff in 
England. To-day, the Czech people, though for 
a large part Catholic or Protestant, are influenced 
by an anti-clericalism somewhat similar to that of 
France, and are opposed to undue interference of 
the Church in civil affairs. They are, understand- 
ably enough, prejudiced against the political activity 
of the Vatican, which was for centuries identified 
in their minds with the Austrian yoke. 

Slovakia, on the other hand, though it is inhabited 
by people of the same race as the Czechs and 
speaking a language so closely akin to the Czech 
that Czechs and Slovaks understand each other, is 
a typical Eastern European peasant region. Here 
60 per cent of the population are peasants, and 
the industry has a more local and less developed 
character. The country is mountainous and 
densely populated relatively to its natural resources, 
as the exceptionally large Slovak emigration to 
America before the War clearly shows. Both the 
peasant and the town-worker have a lower standard 
of living than the Czech. Under Hungarian rule 
the peasant population was very backward, nearly 
half the population being unable to read or write. 
The Slovaks are predominantly Catholic and, as is 
usual among the less-developed peoples, the village 
priest has a powerful influence among the peasants. 
Prior to the break-up of the Austria-Hungarian 
Monarchy, there was practically speaking no 
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Slovak educated middle class. The Budapest 
Government had dissolved the Slovak secondary 
schools in the rgth century, so that any Slovak who 
wished to rise out of the peasant mass was forced 
to receive a Magyar education and abandon his 
Slovak national consciousness. In the pre-War 
administration of Slovakia there were hardly any 
nationally conscious Slovaks, for Slovak national 
consciousness was then equivalent to the unfor- 
givable sin of pan-Slavism. In fact, their position 
before the War was such that a Berlin University 
professor was wont to describe them in his history 
lectures as ‘‘a people sunk into decay through long 
thraldom.” 

Ruthenia, Podkarpatska Rus, offers a still greater 
contrast with the Czech provinces. It is inhabited 
mainly by an isolated branch of the Little Russian 
people, speaking a dialect approaching Ukrainian. 
The country is mainly mountains and densely 
populated with regard to the economic possibilities 
of the country. Before the War, the Ruthenian 
were probably the most backward people in all 
Europe. 

It was out of these three very different regions 
that the Czechoslovak State had to be formed after 
the War. A State economic organization had to 
be created, a new State conception to be evolved, 
a State machinery to be improvised and the 
security of the State had to be assured. And this 
in time of unparalleled economic upheaval and 
European discontent. 
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It is a remarkable fact that a workable economic 
unit, assuring a decent standard of living for its 
citizens, has been achieved, that democratic prin- 
ciples have been to a large extent applied, and 
that regional differences between Czechs, Slovaks 
and Ruthenians have always been kept within 
reasonable limits. 

The slogan, its enemies might say the obsession, 
of the Czechoslovak republic is democracy. Iso- 
lated actions of local authorities may not always be 
inspired by this principle, for Czechoslovakia is 
next door to Hitler’s Germany, Pilsudski’s Poland, 
and Horthy’s Hungary. None the less, Czecho- 
slovakia may legitimately claim to be its main line 
definitely based on democracy. Czechoslovakia 
is, in fact, a remarkable, almost miraculous, 
example of a triumph of mind over matter in a 
Europe where matter, clad in various coloured 
shirts, invariably triumphs over the mind. The 
democratic idea, in a dynamic form and not in a 
mere slavish copy of English or French parliament- 
arianism, is applied on the national, political and 
social planes. 

On the social plane it has found its expression in a 
far-reaching redistribution of land in favour of the 
small and medium land-holders, in a legislation 
enabling the trade unions to protect the workers’ 
interests, and in a State social insurance—health, 
old age, unemployment, etc.—comparing favour- 
ably with that of Western Europe, and decades 
ahead of that of Hungary. 
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On the political plane the power is effectively in 
the hands of a parliament elected under a system 
of secret direct voting, with proportional repre- 
sentation and equal suffrage. The parliamentary 
elections have always been carried out with an 
efficient and unquestioned honesty, and the system 
is to-day the only one east of the Rhine which still 
stands above suspicion. 

Moreover, an honest attempt has been made to 
apply the democratic principles on the national plane 
in connection with the activities of the different 
minority nationalities. 

In the nationality question a comparison between 
the Hungarian and German minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia provides a most instructive lesson in 
minority tactics. At the outset, both the Hungarian 
and German minorities were hostile to the young 
republic. The Hungarian hostility took a de- 
cidedly aggressive form, Hungarian officials leaving 
their posts on instructions from Budapest in the 
hope of sabotaging the State administration and 
Hungarian railway employees going on strike to 
favour a Hungarian coup d’état. Unfortunately, an 
important section of the Hungarian minority, 
encouraged by Budapest, has retained this irrecon- 
cilably hostile attitude to the State till this very 
day. On the other hand, the much larger and 
more compact German minority soon realized the 
futility of a negative attitude, and recognized the 
possibility and advantages of active co-operation. 
In 1926 two German parties decided to support 
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the Czechoslovak Government, and each party 
received a portfolio. Since that date the Germans 
have continued to play an active part in Czecho- 
slovak politics. In the present parliament 20 
German deputies support the Government, whereas 
only 12 are in opposition. These 20 German 
deputies represent roughly a quarter of the Govern- 
mental support, and in consequence have a real 
political influence. Two ministers in the present 
Government are German, belonging to German 
political parties. 

Largely as a result of their positive attitude, the 
position of the German minority is undoubtedly 
better than that of the Hungarian. They have a 
German university, I believe the only minority 
university in existence outside the Soviet Union, 
I9 grammar schools, 629 secondary schools, 500 
kindergartens, and close on 4,000 primary schools, 
all with German as language of instruction. More- 
over, they have two technical high schools which 
are really of University rank. Their cultural liberty 
is so complete that I have actually read a German 
provincial paper complaining that the Germans 
do not have sufficient opportunity to learn the 
Czech language. 

The position of the Germans in Bohemia and 
Moravia has little to do directly with the Hungarian 
problem, indirectly a lot. It shows that a real 
share in the life of the Czechoslovak State is possible 
not only for the Czechs and Slovaks, but also for 
the other inhabitants. It is, in fact, up to the 
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Hungarian to draw the logical conclusion from 
this practical lesson in minority tactics. 


Hungarian claims to certain Czechoslovak terri- 
tories are of three sorts. First, the claim for those 
frontier areas asserted to be predominantly Hun- 
garian in population. The urgency of this claim 
is generally backed up by complaints concerning 
the minority situation in Czechoslovakia. Secondly, 
the claim for a plebiscite in Slovakia, the Hun- 
garians maintaining that the Slovak people is 
anxious to break away from Czechoslovakia and to 
reunite with Hungary. Thirdly, the similar claim 
for a plebiscite in Ruthenia. These three ques- 
tions are often jumbled together, but they are in 
reality absolutely distinct from one another. 


The Hungarian Minority Question 


There is no exact ethnographical line separating 
Hungary and Slovakia. An appreciable number 
of Slovak villages is still to be found on the Hun- 
garian side of the frontier, though they are rapidly 
being Magyarized, and a large number of Hun- 
garian villages is to be found on the Czechoslovak 
side, though they, too, are frequently inhabited by 
Magyarized Slovaks. 

Professor Seton-Watson of London University, 
who has studied the question closely over a period of 
some thirty years, gives the following account of the 
frontier situation : 
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Quite independently of racial considerations 
(which, of course, always come first, but never stood 
alone) the frontier between Slovakia and Hungary 
was determined by Slovakia’s peculiar geographical 
configuration, her need of access to the Danube and 
the difficulty of communications from west to east 
of the province. Slovakia is separated from Poland 
by the High Tatra range, but the whole centre of the 
country is also mountainous and the hills only 
gradually taper away into the great Hungarian 
plains. 

(1) One of the first outcomes of the revolution of 
1918 was that Bratislava (Pozsony, Pressburg) in the 
extreme south-west corner, within 20 miles of Vienna, 
asserted itself as the capital, thanks to its command 
of the Danube; and in these fifteen years it has 
grown very rapidly in population (as we saw, Slovaks 
and Czechs to-day far outnumber Germans and 
Magyars combined), and has becomea very important 
river port, a commercial] outlet for the whole eastern 
trade of the Republic, and a cultural centre (with 
the new Slovak University and many kindred 
institutions). The peasantry which it absorbs from 
the surrounding districts are mainly Slovaks and no 
longer exposed to Magyarizing influences: the old 
““Magyarone”’ tendency, which lingered for the best 
part of ten years, is now only to be found among the 
older generation and is rapidly decaying. 

What the Vitava and Elbe are to Bohemia, the 
Danube is to Slovakia ; and the Magyar claim to 
Bratislava is to-day impossible even to contemplate. 
From Bratislava, however, the Danube flows in a 


1Some of my Slovak friends, belonging to the pre- 
War Protestant Conservative group, were discontented at 
the choice of Bratislava, and wished to fix the capital at 
Turcian-sky Svati Martin, but geography, trade and 
the general trend of events overbore their resistance. 
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south-easterly and then easterly direction, and here 
on the north bank lies the rich wheat-growing dis- 
trict known as Csallék6z (Zitny Ostrov, Grosse 
Schitt), which is overwhelmingly Magyar in race. 

This is the first point which could be considered 
in any discussion of frontier revision. At the Paris 
Conference it was originally to have been left with 
Hungary, but was eventually assigned to Czecho- 
slovakia on the ground that economically it gravitates 
to the market of Bratislava and has no connection 
with the southern bank. Here, and in the case of the 
Magyar town of Komdrom (Komarno), economics 
were held to outweigh ethnography, and they were 
united with their natural hinterland. Komarno com- 
mands the junction of the chief Slovak river, the 
V&h, with the Danube, and has been developed in 
these fifteen years into a port only less considerable 
than Bratislava—incidentally, the chief Danubian 
outlet for Polish coal. Between the mouths of the 
V4h and the Ipel there is a further district where for 
twenty miles north of the river the population is again 
predominantly Magyar. Thus, by re-drawing the 
frontier north of the river (and thereby reducing 
Czechoslovakia’s direct access to the Danube to less 
than ten miles near Bratislava) about 250,000 
Magyars could be restored to Hungary without 
sacrificing more than 15-25,000 Slovaks. 

(2) The remaining section of the Slovak-Magyar 
frontier presents quite a different problem. In the 
first section there would be no physical obstacle to 
drawing a new line across the flat rich plains to the 
north of the great river. But from the mouth of the 
Ipel north-eastwards to the neighbourhood of 
Kofice (Kassa) the geographical configuration makes 


1In 1910, in the two districts of Dunaszerdahely 
(Dun. Streda) and Somorja (Samorin) there were 60,757 
Magyars out of a total of 64,212. 
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any important change very difficult. It might be 
possible by manipulation to detach perhaps some 
30-40,000 Magyars, but in so doing road and rail- 

way communications along the foothills and from 

west to east would have been interfered with, and the 
position of the central portion of Slovakia rendered 
economically almost untenable. It must, moreover, 

be added that criticism of this sector of the frontier 

is not confined to the Magyars ; for in order to save 

the town of Balassa Gyarmat (on the Ipel) for Hun- 

gary, the frontier was so drawn as to make direct i 
communication between, say, Nové Zamky or Levice . 
and Lutenec impossible, 

Of course, if the post-War economic restrictions 
between States could be removed, the obstacles to 
frontier rectifications would be infinitely smaller, 
but then the need and demand for revision would be 
correspondingly diminished. In the present eco- 
nomic situation, no serious modification of that 
piece of frontier is practicable. 

From the foothills near RoZnava it was inevitable 
that the frontier should turn diagonally across the 
valley of the Hernad south of KoSice to some point 
on the Tisza south of Uzhorod (Ungvar). The 
Magyar claim to Koiice itself is if possible even more 
inadmissible than that to Bratislava; for though 
Kodice has a long tradition as a political centre of 
the Hungarian oligarchy in the 16th and 17th 
centuries (while Buda was a Turkish stronghold), its 
Magyarization was quite a recent and largely 
artificial process, it is situated in purely Slovak 
surroundings and it is geographically the natural | 
and, indeed, only possible, capital of Eastern : 
Slovakia. Its rapid Magyarization between the years 
1890 and 1918 was solely due to the fact that the 
Hungarian authorities tolerated no Slovak intelli- 
gentsia in the towns east of SpiS (Zips), and even 
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deported would-be Slovak nationalist candidates at 
election time—one result of this being that the 
peasantry, having no leaders to help them in the 
struggle for the land, emigrated in masses to America 
(at a far higher rate than farther west). The great 
progress, both cultural and material, made by 
Kofgice since 1918—contrasting so strikingly with its 
stagnation in the eighties and nineties—is a further 
justification of its inclusion in the new Republic. 

(3) There remains the semi-autonomous province 
of “Carpathian Ruthenia” (Podkarpatska Rus). 
This territory, containing about 550,000 Ruthenes or 
Ukrainians'\—the one tiny fraction of the 35,000,000 
Ukrainians which is governed on anything like 
national lines—is simply a section of the foothills of 
the High Carpathians, with a series of valleys run- 
ning down to the upper reaches of the Tisza (Tisa, 
Theiss), the TereSva, Terebija, Rika, Latorica and 
Uh. Speaking broadly, the Ruthene population 
ceases more or less where the foothills end, and in the 
plains the population is predominantly Magyar 
with a strong admixture of Jews. In theory an 
ethnographic frontier could be drawn some twenty 
miles farther north of, and roughly parallel to, the 
existing frontier ; but the result would be to cut the 
natural communications between a long series of 
valleys ; to cut off the hinterland—one of the poorest, 
most neglected and exploited districts of the Old 
Hungary—from the plains which produce the food, 
to leave Ruthenia without railways, and finally to 
destroy the railway connections between Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania. The frontier was deliber- 
ately drawn so as to leave the railway line east of 


1 Strictly speaking, 460,000 are in Ruthenia proper 
and about 80,000 in the north-east corner of Slovakia, 
who desire union with Ruthenia. This is opposed by 
all Slovaks, and the Czechs serve uncomfortably as 
buffer between them in this now perennial dispute. 
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Kofice (with its eventual connections over the UZok 
and Jasina passes into Galicia) in Czechoslovak 
hands, and in particular the two junctions of Cop 
and Nové Mesto (Ujhely)—the town of Satoralja- 
Ujhely being left in Hungary, with its railway line 
towards Tokay. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that the 
only serious alternative to the present frontier would 
be to restore Ruthenia bodily to Hungary, though by 
detaching a small tongue of land near Beregszasz 
(Berehovo) the number of Magyars could be reduced 
by about 30,000. And here it is necessary to point 
out quite bluntly that, bad as Hungary’s record 
towards the Slovaks is, it is nothing compared with 

her neglect of the Ruthenes and her utter denial of 
education, culture, land and progress ; whereas in 
these fifteen years the Czechoslovak Republic, 
though it has not yet fully implemented all its 
treaty promises of self-government, has none the less 
laid the foundations of a national education, culture 
and administration, and of religious peace, and has 
achieved much remarkable work in raising material 
and moral standards. 

In short, while it might be possible by ignoring 
economics, to restore some 200-300,000 Magyars of ' 
Slovakia and Ruthenia without sacrificing more 
than 30-40,000 Slovaks, something between a half 
and two-thirds of the total Magyar minority would 
almost inevitably remain behind. Rectification is 
not a real solution. 





“Frontier rectification is no solution.” Large 
minorities are bound to be left in Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia. It is absolutely essential that the 
minority problem should be considered as a 
minority problem and that minority rights should 
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be extended so far as is compatible with the eco- 
nomic and administrative unity of the various 
States. At the moment, the two chief factors 
which hinder a normal development of the Hun- 
garian minority situation are the unsatisfactory 
relations between Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
and the hostile attitude of a section of the 
Magyar minority towards the Republic in which 
they live. 

Despite these two factors, the situation of the 
Magyar minority is far from being bad. A number 
of Hungarian political leaders, including Mr. Tibor 
Eckhardt, have even gone so far as to say that the 
Hungarian peasant of Hungary would be pleased 
to enjoy the same rights as the Hungarian peasants 
of Czechoslovakia, the honest electoral system, the 
land reform, social insurance, etc. 

First, the all-important school question. There 
are 116,887 Magyar children attending school in 
the Czechoslovak Republic. Of these, 105,814 
attend Hungarian schools. This is quite a satis- 
factory figure when one remembers that the large 
number of Hungarians are scattered in Slovak 
villages where they are not sufficiently numerous 
to justify the expense of a Hungarian school. In 
the same way Slovak and Ruthenian children 
attend Hungarian schools in Hungarian villages. 
In view of the mixed nature of the population this 
situation is inevitable. The following figures (1932- 
1933, the latest available) gave a clear picture of 
the education possibilities existing for the 681,468 
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Hungarians living in Slovakia and Podkarpatska 
Rus. 


Elementary schools (including 34 kinder- 


garten) a he - .. 860 
Continuation schools... i <i RS 
Secondary schools é. ee 5” 7 
Technical schools (gectcalnatal.e et): «. 5 


It is to be noted that the language instruction in 
these schools is exclusively Magyar, and the Magyar 
confessional school-teachers, as well as the State 
schools, are supported by the Czechoslovak State. 
These figures, in so far as they concern elementary 
education, compare favourably with the education 
possibilities offered to Hungarians inside Hungary 
itself. 

In other branches of cultural life the Hun- 
garians of Slovakia have suffered more by their 
separation from Hungary than did those of Tran- 
sylvania. They are less numerous and lack that 
strong regional culture peculiar to Transylvania. 
These are Magyar cultural factors for which the 
Czechoslovak State cannot be made responsible. 
The following few facts and figures show, however, 
clearly enough that the Hungarian minority is able 
to develop itself culturally as freely, if not as 
brilliantly, as in Transylvania. 

President Masaryk has established a Hungarian 
academy and endowed it witha million crowns. In 
a single year books to the value of 5,600,000 crowns 
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have been imported from Hungary to Czecho- 
slovakia. The Czechoslovak broadcasting stations 
of Bratislava and KoSice broadcast daily Hun- 
garian programmes. The Magyar minority pos- 
sesses 5 Magyar dailies, 30 political weeklies, 20 
trade and commercial papers, g religious and 3 
political-economic generals. 

The Hungarian language is not only used freely 
in private intercourse, but it is also widely em- 
ployed in the administration. The Czechoslovak 
language law stipulates that all members of a 
minority, in a district which contains at least 20% of 
its population of that minority, may use their own 
language not only in the courts of justice but in all 
public offices, and that all matters concerning 
them shall be dealt with in the language of the 
minority. In districts in which the proportion does 
not reach 20% the ameliorations to the Language 
Decrees ensure that no disadvantage shall accrue 
to an individual for ignorance of the official lan- 
guage. In districts where the minority forms two- 
thirds of the population, the minority language is 
the official language of the courts. 

What are the chief grievances of the Hungarian 
minority ? Apart from the genuine cases of indi- 
vidual injustice and other cases that are not so 
genuine, the chief complaint of the Hungarians is 
their difficulty in finding State employment. This 
is to my mind a genuine grievance which could 
and ought to be remedied. The question is, how- 
ever, a delicate one, as many of the State services, 
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including the railways, affect the security of the 
State in time of war. 

It is fortunate that a younger Hungarian genera- 
tion is growing up who do not unanimously consider 
Czechoslovak citizenship as irreconcilable with a 
Hungarian nationality. Time is an important 
healing factor in the minority question. It was 
inevitable that the pre-War Magyar generation 
who had been educated in a chauvinistic national 
spirit, who had despised the Slovaks as an inferior 
peasant people, who had ruled Slovakia and enjoyed 
large economic, social and political privileges, it 
was inevitable that these people should have 
resented the new state of affairs and that their 
strong nationalism should have led them to regard 
it as a temporary evil to be got rid of at all costs. 
The new generation, however, has not unnaturally 
other ideas and adopt a different attitude towards 
the State in which they have lived all their lives, 
which covers the whole period of their memory and 
appears in consequence as a very permanent 
reality. This new tendency is already making 
itself strongly felt, and another decade or so will 
probably bring about a really active Magyar par- 
ticipation in the life of the Czechoslovak State. 
The minority problem will then be on the right 
way to solution. 

This evolution is already very apparent in the 
political life of the Hungarian minority. After the 
War, the minority was grouped into two parties, 
the Magyar National Party and the Magyar 
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Christian Social Party. Both these Parties were 
and are inspired by Budapest revisionist aspira- 
tions. They remained and still remain under the 
leadership of the landed aristocracy, whose hostility 
towards the Czechoslovak State was increased by 
the agrarian reform. They regard the present 
situation as temporary, and advocate non-co-opera- 
tion as the best policy for a minority. It actually 
came about that the Hungarian minority parties 
urged the Hungarian population to reject the 
benefits to which they were entitled under the 
agrarian reform. 

It is a most significant fact that an ever-increasing 
percentage of the Hungarian peasantry supports 
the Hungarian section of the Czechoslovak agrarian 
party, whose main concern is the practical eco- 
nomic interests of the peasants inside the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. This agrarian party belongs to 
the strongest political group in the country, that 
of the Czechoslovak and German agrarian parties. 
This group plays a decisive role in the economic 
policy of the Prague Government. It has already 
succeeded in introducing a grain monopoly which 
secures the peasant a satisfactory price for his 
wheat. The Hungarian peasant of Slovakia is 
very impressed by the fact that he can sell his wheat 
for twice as much as the peasant over the Hun- 
garian side of the frontier. The peasant appre- 
ciates the practical value of supporting a Party 
which assures him a higher standard of living. 

Among the Hungarian industrial workers, a 
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large number are grouped in the Czechoslovak 
social democratic trade unions and political party. 
These Hungarian Social Democrats, realizing the 
workers are definitely better off in Czechoslovakia 
than in Hungary, are opposed to treaty revision. 


The Slovak Question 


There is now an autonomous movement in Slo- 
vakia. It is under the leadership of Father Hlinka, 
a Slovak priest, whose sincere devotion to the 
Slovak people stands beyond all question. It 
would be wrong, however, to assume that the 
autonomous movement represents the united 
opinion of Slovakia. Actually, in the last election, 
60% of the Slovaks supported Czechoslovak parties 
opposed to autonomy, and only 40% voted for the 
autonomous movement. 

Hungarians have endeavoured to present the 
Hlinka Party as a sign of the Slovaks’ desire to 
break away from Czechoslovakia and rejoin Hun- 
gary. The memorandum signed by all the Slovak 
deputies in the Czechoslovak Parliament (vide 
page 138) disposes of this theory very conclusively. 

Actually the differences between Czechs and 
Slovaks are local questions of a serious but not 
alarming nature. The very much higher cultural 
level of the Czechs is the chief cause of these 
differences. 

After the War, the number of educated Slovaks 
was exceedingly small, and quite insufficient to 
supply the cultural and administration needs of 
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Slovakia. Czech officials had to be employed 
widely in the Slovak administration, and Czech 
schoolmasters had to be employed in the Slovak 
schools. Perhaps this tendency was exaggerated, 
but the tendency itself was absolutely inevitable, 
just as Slovak resentment of this tendency was 
inevitable. 

To-day, thanks to the enormous educational 
progress made in Slovakia, Slovaks are entering 
more and more into the administration, and the 
schools are being given a Slovak staff. However, 
the pace of the development of the Slovak people 
naturally does not permit them to attain the Czech 
level after only fifteen years of evolution. It must 
be recognized that Czechs have been, are still, and 
will for a long time be, in a position to help the 
Slovaks. 

Employment of Czech officials in Slovakia forms 
one of the chief grievances of the autonomous 
party. Their slogan is ‘Slovakia for the Slovaks.” 
The Czechoslovak Government’s attitude towards 
this question, which is also, incidentally, the atti- 
tude of the Slovak Agrarians and Social Democrats, 
is that Slovaks should be given the same oppor- 
tunities of State employment as the Czechs, but 
that the country should not be divided into water- 
tight compartments and that Czechs should be 
employed in Slovakia and Slovaks in the Czech 
lands. In practice, suitable Slovaks are engaged 
in the administration of Slovakia whenever they are 
available. In this connection it is significant that 
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intellectual unemployment is very much more con- 
siderable among the Czechs than among the 
Slovaks. 

The second grievance of the autonomists is that 
Slovak industry has been sacrificed in favour of 
Czech industry. 

This question, however, seems to me to be mainly 
independent of the autonomy issue. The autono- 
mists wish to retain a common Czechoslovak . 
customs area. The same economic factors, based 
on the undoubted superiority of Czech industry, 
would therefore still operate, even if Slovakia 
obtained the maximum of autonomy demanded by 
the Hlinka Party. Actually Prague Governmental 
policy affects industry in three ways: Govern- 
mental purchases, tariff policy, and railway tariffs. 
Governmental purchases certainly represent an 
important factor in the economic life of the State, 
including such important items of expenditure as 
military material, rolling stock, etc. It must be 
admitted that the Czechoslovak Government had 
bought chiefly in the Czech lands, but it must also 
be recognized that Government purchases in Slo- 
vakia had been made at an appreciably higher 
rate than the prices prevailing in the Czech 
provinces. 

Here, again, economic factors have proved 
decisive. It must moreover be noted that the 
Czechoslovak Government, partly for strategical 
reasons, is favouring decentralization of industry 
in favour of Slovakia. In the all-important ques- 
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tion of tariffs, Slovak industry has suffered greatly 
from the bad economic relations with Hungary. 
These bad economic relations are largely due to 
political tension and the world-wide autarchic ten- 
dencies unfortunately prevailing to-day, but it is a 
fact that the tariff policy of the Czechoslovak 
Government has contributed to this state of affairs. 
The Czechoslovak Agrarian Party, which enjoys 
wide support in Slovakia, has had a decisive voice 
in Czechoslovak economic policy during recent 
years. The Agrarian Party’s main concern has 
been to protect with tariffs the home agricultural 
producer, naturally at the expense of industrial 
export possibilities. This policy has hit both Czech 
and Slovak industry, but more particularly the 
weaker Slovak industry. On the other hand, this 
policy has favoured the peasants ; that is to say, the 
majority of the Slovak population. 

The third plank in the Hlinka Party’s platform 
is Catholicism, which represents the reaction of 
conservative clericalism against the more advanced 
Czech ideas. This is the real basis of the Slovak 
autonomous movement. Conversation with Mons. 
Hlinka confirmed me in this impression. The 
strength of the Party is mainly based on the village 
priests. But it would be wrong to imagine that 
the Czechoslovak State has in any way oppressed 
the Catholic Church. Apart from some very tact- 
less behaviour of individual Czechs in the early 
years, the Slovak Catholic Church has nothing 
serious to complain of. Both the Catholic clergy 
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and the Catholic confessional school-teachers are 
paid by the State. 

In any case, it is clear that the Slovak autono- 
mist movement has nothing to do with Hungarian 
revisionism. Mons. Hlinka told me frankly that 
the Slovak position to-day is far better than under 
the Magyar regime and that his Party wishes to 
retain a common Czechoslovak State with a 
common army, common Foreign Office, and a 
common customs territory. 

Viewed broadly on historical lines, there is a 
striking resemblance between the Slovak People’s 
Party of Hlinka and the pre-Hitler Bavarian 
People’s Party. Both are based on the Catholic 
Church organization, and both appeal to local 
particularities. It is significant that the Slovak 
People’s Party is losing ground, more especially 
among the youth, just as the Bavarian People’s 
Party lost ground in Germany to be finally crushed 
by the Hitler movement. 


“What Hungary gave to the Slovaks can be 
summed up in a single word—nothing,”’ 


declared Foreign Minister BeneS in a recent speech 
in Slovakia. 


“They were not a second rank, but a third or 
fourth rank nation. Old Hungary did not hide its 
desire to assimilate the Slovaks to the Magyars. The 
Slovaks had no schools, their language was not 
official, they had no officials faithful to their race, 
they had no political liberties, they did not partici- 
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pate in the political power, in their economic life 
they vegetated, in social life they were pariahs. 
They vegetated both morally and culturally, and 
their future appeared to be without hope. At the 
most, in their luckier moments, they contrived to 
have a small number of deputies who, collaborating 
with the intellectuals and writers, kept alive Slovak 
national consciousness and supported the sentiment 
of solidarity and national unity with the Czechs. 

‘What the republic has given to the Slovaks can 
be resumed in two words, nearly everything. 

**The Slovaks have become an element associated 
in the government of the country, they have obtained 
hundreds, or rather thousands of elementary schools 
and a university, they have obtained public employ- 
ment, the complete use of their own language, 
political liberty, agrarian reform, they share in the 
economic prosperity of the state, their taxes are 
employed on their territory, they have a full cultural, 
scientific, literary and artistic life, they take part in 
the government and central administration of the 
country ; with their resources and those of the 
republic they build their roads and their public 
buildings, they have a new social legislation, they 
live under democratic regime, they have had a 
number of prosperous years when all their neigh- 
bours were passing through hard periods of inflation, 
of catastrophies, of revolts and of revolutions. They 
are a free nation. 

“If they sometimes complain to-day of economic 
difficulties, the Czechs complain of them too: the 
economic crisis is everywhere and is more pro- 
nounced in other countries than in Czechoslovakia. 
If they complain of not having received everything, 
we must reply that fifteen years are generally insuf- 
ficient for a people to obtain full liberty, and a life 
founded exclusively on their own resources.” 
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The Ruthenian Question 


Ruthenia comprises some 728,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 446,000 are Ruthenians. That is to say, it 
has a total population equal to that of a large 
English industrial town, or about a tenth of the 
population of London. 

Among the 728,000 inhabitants of Ruthenia 
the racial and language problem is incredibly 
intricate. There are Ruthenians who print news- 
papers in Great Russian advocating the use of the 
Russian language for the Ruthenian people. There 
are Ukrainian newspapers advocating the Ukrai- 
nian language. Again, there are other Ruthenians 
who plead for the Ruthenian dialect, and there are 
yet others who send their children to Czech schools, 
for there is a sufficiently close affinity between 
these two Slav languages, and the Czech language 
offers them living possibilities outside poor, back- 
ward little Ruthenia. Then there are Germans 
and Magyars and Jews, nearly 100,000 Jews. All 
these are far from being united among themselves. 
Orthodox Jewish children attend Talmud schools, 
where they read Hebrew books aloud in Yiddish ; 
Zionist Jewish children go to Hebrew schools ; other 
Jews send their children to Czech or Magyar 
schools. 

Here are the school figures for 1931. They 
show both the complexity of the situation and the 
cultural progress made by the Czechoslovak admin- 
istration. 
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Ruthenian (Russian, Ukrainian, Rusen- 


sko) .. a 0a ~ Se ARS 
Czechoslovak rr xs ar .. 158 
Magyar .. 6 os sa a. OK 
German .. ne ne 4 re P 
Hebrew .. a6 “a ae -6 4 
Rumanian + <s vn a 3 
Mixed os ae Pe +a ‘ar 22 


If the Czechoslovak State has achieved remark- 
able cultural progress in Ruthenia, it must be 
recognized that State efforts to raise the economic 
level of the population have been less success- 
ful. 

On the plain fringe in the south of Ruthenia the 
land reform and the relatively high wheat and meat 
prices in Czechoslovakia have greatly helped the 
peasants of the region to face the economic crisis. 
Their position compares favourably with that of 
the Hungarian peasants on the more fertile Hun- 
garian side of Theis. But the majority of the 
Ruthenian population lives in the forested Car- 
pathians, and neither the land reform nor the 
wheat monopoly has greatly benefited them. In 
the old pre-War Hungary, when Danubian agri- 
culture knew no crisis, their lot was very pitiful and 
their territory was incapable of supporting them 
decently. Since then the Ruthenian population 
has increased from 595,000 in 1910 to 728,000 in 
1930. 

It is certain that Ruthenia is badly hit by the 
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unsatisfactory economic relations with Hungary. 
Timber is the chief resource of the country, and 
the Hungarian plain is the natural timber market. 
A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary allowing for Ruthenian timber export is 
a vital necessity for Ruthenia. 

The large majority of the Ruthenian population 
votes for the Czechoslovak Agrarian Party, or other 
Czechoslovak parties, but there is also a Ruthenian 
autonomous movement sending one deputy to the 
Czechoslovak Parliament. This movement, of 
which Hungary makes much, is similar to the 
Slovak Party of Hlinka both in its aims and its 
grievances, though, of course, it is not Catholic. 
The Autonomous Party wishes Ruthenia to remain 
a part of the Czechoslovak State, but wants the 
Ruthenian administration to be placed entirely in 
Ruthenian hands and to be directly responsible to 
a Ruthenian Parliament. It complains that an 
inadequate number of Ruthenians find Govern- 
ment employment, and that Ruthenian economic 
interests are neglected. 

The peace negotiations and treaties expressly 
prescribed local autonomy for Ruthenia. How- 
ever, when Ruthenia was freed from Hungarian 
domination the Ruthenians were absolutely unpre- 
pared for autonomy. There was no Ruthenian 
middle class capable of administering in the coun- 
try. The Czechoslovak Government was therefore 
obliged to introduce a large number of Czecho- 
slovaks into the Ruthenian administration. To-day, 
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thanks to Czechoslovak efforts, an educated 
Ruthenian middle class is rapidly developed and 
employed in Ruthenian schools and administration. 
A local assembly elected under direct voting has 
been formed, and deals with local affairs. The 
Czechoslovak Government hopes soon to be able 
to place the entire Ruthenian scholastic system 
into the hands of this Assembly. This in itself 
would imply cultural autonomy. 

Autonomy is an ambiguous word, and the peace 
treaties did little to define it. The Ruthenian 
Autonomous Party under Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has probably very different conceptions of 
the exact form autonomy should ultimately take. 
At the moment, however, the question is mainly 
one of the race of autonomization. The Ruthenian 
opposition considers autonomy is going too slowly. 
On the other hand, the League of Nations has 
formally and unreservedly approved of the pace 
adopted by Czechoslovakia in this matter. 

Ruthenia, by its geographical position, forms a 
most vital link in the European equilibrium. To-day 
it links up the Little Entente by joining Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania. If it fell into Hungarian 
or Polish hands, it would completely isolate Czecho- 
slovakia. In considering the Ruthenian question 
it is no more than common sense to stress this 
aspect of this question. The ever-increasing num- 
ber of people who see the only hope for European 
peace in guaranteeing as far as possible the present 
European order must be opposed to any change in 
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Ruthenia which might seriously weaken that order. 
Ruthenia is to the Little Entente what Austria is to 
France, Italy and England. 


The Land Reform 


The Czechoslovak land reform was a far less 
drastic measure than its Rumanian counterpart. 
In the first place, the proportion of land expro- 
priated and distributed was much lower than in 
Rumania, and in the second place the reform itself 
was carried through much more gradually. 

The conditions prevailing in the two countries 
are so essentially different that any comparison 
between their respective land reforms would be 
more deceiving than instructive. Whereas Ruma- 
nia is predominantly agricultural, 80% of the 
population being peasants, Czechoslovakia pro- 
vides a fairly happy balance between agriculture 
and industry. The market conditions affecting 
the agricultural producer in the two countries are, 
in consequence, absolutely different. The Ruma- 
nian village is to a large extent self-sufficing, the 
peasant has a very modest mode of life, he has little 
possibility of finding industrial employment, and 
his grain market is reduced. The Rumanian 
Government was therefore, above all, anxious to 
give every peasant as quickly as possible as much 
land as possible to satisfy his modest needs. The 
Rumanian State was not in a financial position to 
give the new owners important credit facilities. 

In Czechoslovakia, conditions were very different. 


|| 
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The Czech lands were largely industrialized, the 
working classes had a relatively high standard of 
living, the industrial regions provided an important 
home market for the agricultural producer, and 
the Czechoslovak village was less patriarchal than 
the Rumanian. Whereas the Rumanian land 
reform dealt with the land chiefly as a means of 
subsistence for the peasantry, the Czechoslovak 
land reform treated agriculture as a productive 
industry. 

In Slovakia 40% of the land was in the hands of 
about 1,000 persons. In Ruthenia some 750 people 
owned one-third of the entire country, whereas two- 
thirds of those employed in agriculture were landless. 

The Czechoslovak land reform placed all estates 
over 150 acres under State control (the figure was 
extended to 250 and exceptionally even to 500 
acres, depending on the nature of the land). Over 
4 million hectares, nearly 30% of the total area 
of the country, thus came into the hands of the 
Land Office specially created to dispose of it. Up 
to the present, about 42% of this land has been 
redistributed, and some 32%, mainly wooded land 
unsuitable for distribution, has been returned to 
the original owners. The remainder has still to 
be dealt with. It is calculated that the completion 
of the reform will leave 49% of the land placed 
under State control in the hands of its original 
owners and will have redistributed some 51%. 
That is to say, 15% of the whole territory will have 
been redistributed by the reform. 
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The land thus redistributed falls into three 
categories : small properties, 47.3%, the so-called 
Restgtite, 13%, and other larger properties taken 
over by the State or village communities, almost 
entirely forest land, 39.4%. 

The most important feature of the reform, then, 
is the creation of small peasant properties, nearly 
80% of the arable land redistributed being devoted 
to this purpose. The land reform consisted of dis- 
tributing the expropriated land among the landless 
peasants and extending the already existing dwarf 
properties. As many sound economic agrarian 
units as possible were created, the size of the new 
holdings being fixed by law at 6, 10 and 15 hectares 
according to the type of soil. Over 450,000 fami- 
lies were able to increase their farms of less than 
10 hectares, and about 8,700 farms of an average 
area of 12 hectares were created. The new owners 
were granted special credit facilities. For this 
purpose a new form of land tenure, the “‘nediel,” 
was introduced. The nediel is a holding acquired 
by the peasants, thanks to Land Office credit, 
granted up to 90% of the price paid for the land, 
and 50% of other capital investment. This type 
of holding is subject to Land Office control and 
may not be sold within a period of 10 years after 
purchase without special permission. 

The Restgiite, 13% of the redistributed land, 
are medium-size estates which have been assigned 
to special qualified holders, who were also granted 
special credit facilities in purchasing. The Land 
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Office considered that a number of middle-size 
estates were necessary as a form of model farm, to 
raise the level of livestock, etc. 

The practical consequences of the reform have 
been surprisingly good, as the following produc- 
tivity table clearly shows. 


Average yield per hectare 
Rye Wheat Barley Oats Potatoes Beet 
1901-13. 15.7 16.1 17.7 14.4 90.5 259.6 
1923-27. 15.2 16.0 16.8 15.8 107.9 271.3 
1928-32 17.2 16.9 18.5 17.1 131.2 265.3 


There is also a marked improvement in livestock 
production. For though there is no increase in 
the number of livestock, meat and fat yield have 
greatly increased. In 1923-27 it already covered 
85.9% of the home market demand, and in 
1928-32 it attained 89%. If we take the 1922 fat 
and meat production index figure as 100, then in 
1923-27 meat stands at 117.4 and fat at 151.1, in 
1928-32 meat at 146.3 and fat at 199.6. In other 
words, fat yield doubled itself, and meat yield 
increased by 50%. 


A Verdict 


It is extremely seldom that an English politician 
visits Slovakia, Ruthenia, Transylvania, or any of 
the other territories disputed by Hungary. The 
impressions of Mr. Dalton, Minister in a former 
Labour Government, gathered during personal 
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investigations conducted this year in Ruthenia and 
Slovakia are, then, of particular interest. 
Mr. Dalton declared : 


“At Komarno I was received by the Starosta, 
who is a Magyar Socialist. I did not fail to notice 
that the only town of Magyar population where the 
Mayor can be a Socialist is on Czechoslovak 
territory. 

“I paid especial attention to the schools of the 
minority peoples; I visited several Magyar and i 
Ruthenian schools and a Jewish school, not to men- : 
tion the curious Tzigane school of Uzhorod. I 
believe that the policy of your government in the 
matter of minority schools is very sound and pro- ) 
vides an excellent example of the manner in which i 
one could remove the barriers separating the 
various nationalities and create between them a 
theoretical and practical equality. 

“‘As for Ruthenia I consider it impossible to deny 
the progress already made in communications, 4 
schools, public health and social services. Although | 
the population has not yet passed beyond a very low 
intellectual and material standard, I am of the 
opinion that the Czechoslovak Government has 
already done and will certainly continue to do much 
to raise this standard. It must not be forgotten that | 
before the War this region was practically abandoned 
to itself.” 
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EPILOGUE 


HAT of the future? Post-War events have 
been unkind to political prophets, so I will 
conclude with a question mark. Will discontented 
Hungary be Germany’s ally in a new Drang nach 
Osten ? 


THE END 











